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FOREWORD 

SO  many  books,  stories,  articles  and  papers  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  War,  and  so  heartily  sick 
must  the  public  be  of  reading  them,  that  I  feel  some  apology 
to  be  necessary  for  adding  still  more  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  But  although  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  such  litera- 
ture, yet  I  can't  remember  having  read  anything  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  important  person  in  this 
War — the  private  soldier,  i  Of  course  every  one  has  read  stirring 
descriptions  of  the  British  soldier  in  attack,  of  the  magnificent 
charge  under  heavy  fire,  of  the  victorious  capture  of  the 
enemy  trench.  But,  I  think,  the  reading  of  such  thrilling 
events  is  liable  to  produce  a  wrong  impression  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  He  is  inclined  to  imagine  that  attacks,  charges 
and  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  are  the  daily  experi- 
ence of  every  soldier,  and  he  forgets  to  think,  or  at  best  only 
forms  a  vague  idea,  of  the  life  of  the  average  British  soldier 
as  it  was  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  still  is  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  line. 

In  the  following  chapters  you  will  find  no  lurid  descriptions 
of  sanguinary  fighting,  no  stirring  accounts  of  deeds  of  bravery. 
There  will  be  no  battles,  and  no  V.C.'s  in  my  story ;  it  will 
merely  tell  of  the  every-day  experiences  of  most  infantry 
soldiers  in  France.  It  wiU  be  an  attempt  to  fill  in  a  small 
corner  of  the  picture  outlined  day  by  day  in  the  ofiicial 
account :  "  On  the  remainder  of  our  front  there  is  nothing  to 
report." 

*  After  writing  the  above  I  at  once  came  across  a  book  written  by  a 
private  soldier,  which  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Moreover,  I  have  since  seen  others.  But  for  obvious  reasons  I  have 
refrained  from  reading  any  of  them  until  my  own  is  complete. 

August,  1916. 
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CHAPTER   I 
ORDERED  OVERSEAS 

"  'nr^HE  battalion  will  parade  at  2  a.m.  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
X  Such  were  the  words  which,  after  a  month  of  con- 
flicting rumours,  finally  convinced  us  that  this  was  the  real 
thing  at  last.  The  long  year  of  training  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  we  were  now  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  our  lives.  The  future,  though  long  and  eagerly 
expected,  was  still  almost  completely  unknown.  After  so 
long  a  period  of  regular  and  monotonous  routine,  the  sensa- 
tion of  uncertainty,  of  not  knowing  where  we  should  be  in  a 
week's  time,  was  novel  and  exciting  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

I  suppose  every  one  knows  the  feeling  which  he  has 
before  starting  on  a  journey,  especially  when  the  place  which 
he  is  leaving  is  well  known  to  him,  while  his  destination 
is  vague  and  uncertain.  All  the  old  familiar  things  appear  to 
take  on  a  new  aspect.  The  fact  of  leaving  them  seems  to 
change  their  nature.  Something  of  the  sort  we  all  of  us  felt 
on  that  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1915. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  hundreds  of  things 
which  have  to  be  done  at  the  last  moment  before  a  battahon 
leaves  for  the  front.  Clothing  has  to  be  given  in,  other 
clothing  served  out ;  identity  discs,  field  dressings,  service 
caps,  iron  rations,  ammunition,  clasp  knives,  etc.,  distributed  ; 
paUiasses  and  piUows  must  be  emptied  of  their  straw,  bed 
boards  stacked,  blankets  rolled,  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

My  chief  concern  at  the  moment  is,  however,  the  individual 
soldier  and  his  personal  belongings,  and,  if  I  relate  my  own 
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experiences  in  this  respect,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  relating  the 
experiences  of  almost  every  soldier  who  has  been  through  all 
the  hurry  and  excitement  of  preparations  for  moving  over- 
seas. 

In  order  to  recall  the  general  atmosphere  of  that  time  more 
clearly,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  at  the  time.  I  may  as  well  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  warning  the  reader  that  quotations  from  letters 
wiU  occupy  a  large  part  of  th's  book.  Here  then  is  the 
first  of  them. 

"TiD WORTH,  November  11. 
" .  .  .  .  Alas,  my  poor  hair !  I  had  every  blade 
ruthlessly  clipped  off  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  One  tuft 
I  managed  to  secrete  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  as  it  rolled 
down  my  shoulders,  and  I  enclose  it  herewith  in  memory 
of  the  glory  that  once  was.  I'm  glad  you  can't  see  me 
now,  or  you  would  hope  for  my  departure  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  As  to  your  offer  of  a  body-shield,  it  sounds  a  very  good 
idea,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  send  it 
out  to  me,  as  I  haven't  the  vaguest  idea  how  I'm  going 
to  take  everything  as  it  is.  I  have  spent  hours  sewing 
field  dressings,  gas  helmets,  etc.,  inside  my  tunic,  and 
I'm  now  engaged  on  an  impromptu  pocket.  Some  of 
us  have  bought  extra  haversacks,  and  we  have  also  been 
served  out  with  white  bags  for  the  iron  ration.  We  have 
in  addition  to  carry  120  rounds  of  ball  ammunition  on 
us  (an  incredible  weight),  a  big  army  blanket  and  water- 
proof sheet,  as  well  as  full  equipment  and  rifle  ;  and 
then  there  is  our  wardrobe  ! 

"  I  shudder  to  think  how  many  things  I  have  bought 
lately,  which  '  exactly  fit  the  breast  pocket.'  There  is 
a  large  tin  cigarette  case  (I  thought  it  might  protect  my 
heart  or  something),  a  looking-glass,  a  writing  case,  a 
collapsible  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  a  pocket  medicine 
chest,  a  tobacco  pouch,  and  a  tinder  lighter.  All  these 
things,  as  well  as  a  bulky  pocket-book,  a  soldier's  Pay 
Book,  pipe  and  matches,  have  to  fit  into  the  very  small 
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pockets  provided  in  the  tunic.  I  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  stand  up  as  I  am,  so  I  think  you  will  understand  that 
a  suit  of  mail  would  be  just  about  the  last  straw." 


That  was  written  before  the  actual  struggle  began — the 
struggle  of  packing,  I  mean.  Men  were  to  be  seen  with  per- 
spiration pouring  down  their  faces,  vainly  trying  to  cram  into 
their  packs  and  haversacks  twice  as  much  as  they  would  hold. 
Desperate  decisions  had  to  be  made  as  to  whether  this  or  that 
quite  indispensable  article  should  be  left  behind.  Finally  it 
was  done  somehow.  When  I  tried  on  my  various  accoutre- 
ments, the  weight,  which  hung  upon  my  shoulders,  pressed 
against  my  hips  and  glued  my  feet  to  the  ground,  was  tremen- 
dous. A  friend  of  mine  weighed  himself  in  full  kit  before 
starting  and  turned  the  scale  at  nineteen  stone  !  One's  appear- 
ance was  rather  comic ;  the  pack  was  bulged  out  by  the 
blanket  and  waterproof  sheet,  which  it  contained  in  addition 
to  socks  and  shirts,  etc. ;  the  two  haversacks,  filled  to  over- 
flowing, stuck  out  like  saddle  bags  on  either  side  ;  the  over- 
coat was  rolled  and  looked  like  a  horse-collar  worn  bandolier 
fashion,  and  finally  the  iron  ration  bag,  suspended  from  any 
odd  buckle,  banged  against  one's  legs  at  every  step.  The  iron 
ration  consists,  by  the  way,  of  a  tin  of  bully,  a  tin  containing 
soups  in  solid  form,  I  believe  (I  never  opened  one),  and  several 
large  biscuits  ;  it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

At  midnight  on  Saturday  our  chaplain  held  a  celebration  at 
the  garrison  church.  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  Colonel  and  most  of  the  officers  were  there,  and  it  was 
really  a  very  impressive  service,  held  as  it  was  at  such  an  hour 
and  on  such  an  occasion. 

Then  a  hurried  meal,  a  helping  of  one  another  into  our 
harness,  and  by  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  we  were  all 
fallen  in  on  our  last  parade.  After  some  delay  we  moved  off, 
cheering  as  we  left  the  parade  ground  in  most  unmilitary 
fashion.  Every  one  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  talk- 
ing utter  nonsense  and  laughing  at  the  slightest  thing,  like 
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nothing  so  much  as  a  lot  of  very  young  schoolboys  going 
home  for  the  holidays. 

The  march  to  the  station  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile, 
but  even  in  that  time  we  began  to  wonder  how  we  would  ever 
be  able  to  march  any  distance  with  that  load,  from  which  we 
would  henceforth  never  be  separated. 

We  woke  all  Tidworth  mth  our  band,  our  songs  and  our 
shouting,  and  heads  came  out  of  every  window,  and  every- 
where hands  were  waved.  While  we  were  entraining  the 
band  went  on  playing  on  the  platform  :  "  Keep  the  home 
fires  burning,"  I  think  it  was.  But  that  most  sentimental  of 
songs  failed  to  rouse  an  atom  of  sentiment  in  us,  especially  as 
many  of  the  performers  were  suffering  from  a  superabundance 
of  spirits,  not  all  their  own. 

Soon  it  was  all  left  behind,  and,  wearied  out  with  our  exer- 
tions and  excitement,  we  most  of  us  slept  through  the  journey 
to  the  coast.  There  we  were  shepherded  on  to  one  of  the 
smallest  Channel  steamers  I  have  ever  seen.  We  filled  every 
corner ;  staff  officers  returning  from  leave,  and  one  general, 
who  made  his  name  famous  earher  in  the  war,  had  to  stand 
in  the  crush  with  all  the  rest. 

I  had  often  pictured  myself  in  the  position,  in  which  I  then 
was,  actually  leaving  England  for  the  front.  I  imagined 
myself  taking  a  last  long  lingering  look  at  the  white  cliffs  of 
the  old  country  as  they  melted  into  the  haze  of  the  horizon 
astern,  and  wondering  if  I  should  ever  see  them  again. 
These  thoughts  suddenly  occurred  to  me  as  we  were  pounding 
through  the  water,  and  I  hastily  turned  to  take  my  last  hnger- 
ing  look,  but  it  was  too  late;  "the  old  country"  was  out 
of  sight.  I  then  tried  to  do  the  "  wondering  if  I  should  see 
them  again  part,"  but  something  distracted  my  attention, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  a  hopeless  failure. 

On  disembarkation  we  found  a  train  waiting  for  us  in  the 
station.  At  least  I  suppose  it  had  been  waiting  for  us,  but  we 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  waiting  for  it.  We  were  bundled 
into  third-class  carriages,  on  which  every  one  passed  the  usual 
unfavourable  remarks  (little  did  we  know  our  luck  then). 
During  the  long  wait  I  changed  my  money  at  the  station — 
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very  foolishly,  I  found  out  afterwards,  as  I  only  got  25 
francs  for  a  pound,  whereas  you  can  get  26  anywhere 
and  often  more.  In  addition  to  this  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  French  shops  accepted  English  notes,  silver  and 
copper  quite  as  readily,  much  more  readily  in  some  places, 
than  their  own.  In  fact,  for  a  long  time  I  carried  about  a 
50-franc  note  with  me,  being  quite  unable  to  find  any  shop 
which  could  change  it. 

Our  first  railway  journey  on  French  soil  did  not  inspire  us 
with  much  admiration  for  their  trains,  especially  with  regard 
to  speed.  Our  train  began  by  waiting  in  the  station  for  about 
two  hours  after  we  were  all  on  board,  and  then  proceeded  to 
take  hours  over  the  journey  to  Boulogne  ;  a  fairly  consider- 
able achievement.  I  should  think  one  could  have  walked 
it  in  half  the  time. 

It  was  dark  when  we  got  to  Boulogne  and  we  toiled 
along  to  a  camp,  where  we  were  assigned  tents,  twelve 
men  to  each.  The  tent  to  which  I  was  allotted  was  for 
a  time  a  scene  of  utter  confusion.  To  get  twelve  men  and 
their  kit  into  a  tent  takes  a  certain  amount  of  thought, 
patience  and  skill  at  the  best  of  times.  But,  we  being 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  soldier,  had  brought 
no  candles  with  us,  and  so  the  attempt  was  quite  hopeless. 
After  a  struggle  at  the  canteen,  however,  some  candles  were 
produced  and  the  way  was  made  easier.  For  food  we  were 
dependent  on  the  said  canteen  and  also,  as  we  had  been  all 
day,  on  the  supplies  which  we  had  with  us. 

Finally  we  sorted  ourselves  out  and  prepared  for  our  first 
night  in  France.  As  I  lay,  before  going  to  sleep,  with  three 
or  four  feet  on  the  top  of  mine,  some  one's  elbow^  in  my  mouth 
and  somebody  else's  knees  in  the  small  of  my  back,  I 
thought  how  many  thousands  of  others  had  done  exactly 
the  same  as  we,  how  very  ordinary  all  these  events  had  become 
during  the  past  year.  But  yet  it  didn't  seem  the  least  ordinary 
to  me,  anything  but.  And  as  I  was  thus  thinking  drowsily,  I 
heard  far  away  the  faint  booming  of  guns. 


CHAPTER  II 
FRANCE 

AFTER  our  arrival  in  France  speculation  was  rife  as  to 
when  we  should  be  sent  up  to  the  firing  line.  I  had 
heard  so  many  stories  of  the  "  Base,"  including  the  old  one 
that  it  was  a  place  where  soldiers  were  kept  till  they  got  abso- 
lutely fed  up  and  longed  to  go  into  the  trenches,  that  I  felt  con- 
fident that  we  should  not  see  the  firing  line  before  Christmas. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  bet  of  a  half-crown  to  that  effect 
with  a  friend,  whose  former  opinions  had  all  been  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  excitement  of  being  on  French  soil. 

It  was  at  Boulogne,  where  we  stayed  from  Sunday  night 
till  Tuesday  morning,  that  we  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  army  field  ration.  This  consists  of  bully  beef,  bread, 
jam,  cheese,  biscuits  and  sometimes  butter ;  and,  when 
circumstances  permit,  the  cookers  supply  bacon,  stew  and 
tea. 

In  view  of  the  close  association  with  these  several  forms  of 
food  of  every  British  soldier  in  France,  it  may  perhaps  interest 
the  reader  to  have  them  described  in  some  detail. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  bully,  for  ever  famous.  This 
is  compressed  corned  beef  packed  in  small  tins,  which  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one.  The  opening  of  these  tins  is  a  labour 
of  Hercules  to  the  inexperienced,  as  we  soon  discovered. 
Some  of  them  are  provided  with  keys,  wherewith  one  is  sup- 
posed to  wind  off  a  strip  of  metal  round  the  top  of  the  tin. 
The  strip  invariably  breaks  half-way,  however,  and  the  novice 
is  usually  compelled  to  resort  to  the  tin-opener  fitted  in  the 
clasp  knife  served  out  to  him.    Thereupon,  if  successful,  he 
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gouges  about  the  tin  and  the  meat  inside,  until  he  is  able  to 
scrape  out  fragments  of  the  latter  on  to  his  plate,  or  substitute 
for  a  plate,  and  finally  makes  a  most  unappetising  meal.  If 
unsuccessful —  well  I  remember  a  man  in  our  section  opening 
a  tin  for  breakfast  that  first  morning  at  Boulogne.  After 
cutting  his  finger  badly  three  times,  he  flung  the  tin  on  the 
ground,  stamped  on  it,  and  went  for  a  brisk  walk  round  the 
camp. 

The  jam  tins  are  circular  and  not  so  diflicult  to  negotiate. 
The  army  jam  was  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  French  were 
even  more  fond  of  it  than  we  were,  we  discovered,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  for  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  the  English  traveller,  who  asks  for  confitures  anglaises 
with  his  tea,  will  be  served  out  of  a  small  cyhndrical  tin.  I  had 
always  heard  that  the  British  Army  specialized  in  plum  and 
apple  jam,  but  I  never  saw  any  myself.  Apricot  was  the 
commonest  with  us,  though  marmalade,  of  which  we  never 
tired,  Avas  fairly  frequent. 

The  biscuits  rather  staggered  us  at  first.  They  are  exactly 
hke  dog  biscuits  to  look  at,  though  not  so  brown  perhaps. 
They  are  very  dry  and  tasteless,  and  we  never  thought  that 
morning  at  Boulogne,  when  we  opened  a  case  of  them  marked 
"  Spratts,"  that  a  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  more 
valuable  than  gold  and  precious  stones. 

A  word  about  the  bacon  and  the  stew  :  the  former  was  of 
excellent  quality  but  was  spoiled  by  being  boiled  instead  of 
fried.  The  stew — I  suppose  it  was  good  enough  really,  but 
I  found  that  after  four  months  of  stew  for  dinner  I  had  to  be 
very,  very  hungry  to  eat  it. 

To  assist  him  to  eat  his  food,  and  if  necessary  cook  it,  every 
soldier  is  served  out  with  a  canteen  or  mess  tin.  The  lid, 
which  contains  a  folding  handle  of  its  own,  acts  as  his  plate 
or  frying  pan,  while  the  bottom  is  his  cup  or  saucepan.  The 
mess  tin,  with  its  sharp  angles  and  internal  handle,  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  clean  inside.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  get 
hot  water  to  wash  it  out  with  after  a  meal,  and  the  grease  gets 
into  all  the  cracks  and  stays  there.  Rubbing  it  with  earth 
was  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  grease,  we  found ; 
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but  that  tended  to  make  the  next  meal  of  stew  or  cup  of  tea 
a  trifle  gritty. 

We  made  another  discovery  that  day  at  Boulogne,  and  that 
was  that  there  is  nothing  more  gratifying  to  an  old  soldier, 
who  has  had  a  spell  of  the  trenches,  than  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversation  with  new,  inexperienced  and  enthusi- 
astic men  who  are  on  their  way  thither.  I  have  never  listened 
to  such  a  series  of  ghastly  and  blood-curdling  stories  as  I  heard 
then  from  every  old  soldier  I  met.  Fortunately  I  had  heard 
of  the  soldier's  capacity  for  story  telling,  and  so,  while  pre- 
tending to  be  greatly  horrified,  to  the  obvious  delight  of  my 
tormentor,  I  was  actually  marveUing  inwardly  at  his  extraor- 
dinary imaginative  powers. 

In  the  afternoon  we  did  a  "  swank  "  march  through  Bou- 
logne, and  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  a  sensation  we  caused, 
for  such  sights  must  have  been  very  common  by  that  time. 
We  shouted  out  all  the  French  words  we  knew,  which  were 
few,  and  the  inhabitants  responded  in  English  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  We  marched  along  the  sea-front,  past  a  huge 
hotel  whose  balconies  and  windows  were  thronged  with  men 
in  the  familiar  blue  uniforms.  We  gave  them  three  cheers, 
and  they  smiled  at  our  enthusiasm,  as  we  have  since  smiled  at 
others.  We  were  even  young  and  fresh  enough  to  give  the 
once  common  cry,  "  Are  we  downhearted  ?  No, "  almost 
asking  for  the  answer,  w^hich  one  of  the  wounded  men  gave 
us,  "  You  very  soon  will  be." 

The  following  morning  I  was  the  first  to  wake  up  in  my  tent, 
and  on  opening  the  flap  a  shower  of  snow  descended  on  my 
head.  I  looked  out  and  found  everything  covered  with  quite 
a  foot  of  snow.  The  others  would  not  believe  it  when  I  told 
them,  for  the  day  before  had  been  one  of  brilliant  sunshine. 
The  morning  was  intensely  cold  and  the  snow  greatly  hin- 
dered our  preparations  for  departure.  Several  things  had 
been  buried  and  lost,  which  added  to  the  general  confusion. 
We  marched  off  at  about  9  a.m.  Once  more  we  suffered  from 
the  weight  of  our  packs,  and  the  slij)periness  of  the  ground 
was  no  help.  After  a  march  of  several  miles  we  reached  a 
railway  station  to  the  south  of  Boulogne.     There  we  had 
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striking  evidence  of  the  efficient  organization  of  our  army, 
or  at  least  of  our  bit  of  it.  We  had  said  good-bye  to  our 
transport  two  days  before  we  left  England.  They  were 
going  on  ahead,  and  had  no  idea  how  or  when  they  would 
meet  us  again.  When  our  train  came  in  we  found  our 
transport,  mules,  limbers,  cookers  and  drivers  all  packed  into 
the  front  part  of  the  train. 

But  our  attention  was  soon  distracted  from  that  by  the 
nature  of  the  carriages  provided  for  our  accommodation.  On 
visits  to  France  before  the  war,  I  had  often  noticed  the  cattle 
trucks  on  the  railways  with  the  following  painted  on  them  : — 


Hommes  .  .  .  38-40 
Chevaux  (en  long)  8 


I  had  wondered  what  the  "  Hommes  "  had  to  do  with  it,  and 
what  good  it  was  to  anybody  to  know  that  a  cattle  truck  could 
hold  forty  men.  I  might  as  well  inform  every  one  that  my 
fowl-house  could  accommodate  six  women.  Interesting  news, 
no  doubt,  but  rather  pointless.  Now,  however,  a  new  light 
dawned  upon  me  as  I  found  myself  climbing  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  into  a  truck,  without  the  assistance  of  either  step  or 
platform. 

The  army  is  always  afraid  of  skimping  things  ;  a  thing 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well — is  its  motto.  Accordingly 
seeing  that  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  truck  was  limited  to 
forty  men,  they  decided  to  make  sure,  and  put  in  forty- five. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  one  of  the  superfluous  five  ;  at  all 
events  my  recumbent  form  was  used  as  a  seat  by  three  other 
men.  Certainly  the  army  throws  men  together  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  avoid  each  other,  however  much  they 
may  wish  it. 

Presently  a  bumping  of  heads  and  knees  and  rifles  told  us 
that  the  train  had  started  and  that  our  journey  had  begun. 
For  information  as  to  what  was  passing  and  whither  we  were 
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going,  we  relied  upon  those  men  who  were  standing  up  and 
could  see  something  of  the  outside  world  through  the  bars 
round  the  top  of  the  truck.  We  learned  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching by  degrees  a  town  of  considerable  size,  which  turned 
out  to  be  Boulogne,  whence  we  had  toiled  through  the  snow 
that  morning.  A  year  in  the  army,  however,  had  accustomed 
us  to  little  jokes  of  this  kind,  so  we  merely  rubbed  our  still 
aching  shoulders,  and  swore  mildly. 

All  that  day  we  bumped  and  jolted  slowly  on  our  way.  My 
cramped  position  soon  became  mtolerable,  and  I  changed 
places  with  a  man  who  was  standing  up,  causing  rather  an 
upheaval  as  I  did  so.  It  was  interesting  reading  the  names 
of  stations  and  seeing  whether  any  one  had  heard  of  them 
before.  One  station  at  which  we  stopped  was  St.  Omer, 
another  Hazebrouck.  We  felt  we  were  at  last  beginning  to 
enter  the  land  of  promise.  At  Hazebrouck  I  remember  we  all 
put  our  French  together  and  talked  to  a  porter.  We  gathered 
that  the  trenches  were  about  40  kilometres  away ;  yes, 
the  Germans  had  been  through  Hazebrouck  last  October,  but 
had  been  driven  out  again  by  la  cavalerie  anglaise.  "  Did  he 
know  where  we  were  going  ?  "     "  No,  Armentierea  perhaps." 

But  he  was  wrong ;  we  eventually  detrained  at  a  little 
wayside  station  called  Stenbecke  or  some  such  name.  It  was 
dark  and  raining,  there  was  only  one  house  to  be  seen.  The 
prospect  was  not  cheering.  We  were  then  treated  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  morning's  little  joke,  though  in  our  opinion  it  sadly 
lacked  originality.  In  other  words  we  marched  for  about  5 
miles  along  the  side  of  the  railway  line.  This  march  was 
extremely  exhausting  and  depressing,  owing  to  the  rain,  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  know  how  far  we  had  to  go,  and  the  utter 
dreariness  of  the  countryside  so  far  as  we  could  see  it  in  the 
gloom. 

When  each  of  us  had  thought  for  about  the  twentieth  time 
that  he  had  really  reached  the  limit  of  his  endurance,  an  inci- 
dent happened  which  made  us  completely  forget  our  weari- 
ness. We  had  just  passed  a  level  crossing  when  an  engine 
came  snorting  down  the  line  travelUng  at  some  speed.  When 
it  reached  the  level  crossing,  we  heard  a  loud  bang,  followed 
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by  a  scraping  noise  and  some  screaming,  as  the  engine  applied 
all  its  brakes  and  came  to  a  standstill.  Thereupon  there  was 
an  ominous  cry  for  stretcher  bearers,  and  we  waited  tense  with 
anxiety  to  know  what  had  happened.  Apparently  the  woman, 
who  kept  the  gate  at  the  crossing,  was  so  engrossed  in  watch- 
ing the  troops  go  by,  that  she  never  noticed  the  engine  coming. 
At  any  rate  the  engine  charged  into  the  front  of  our  transport, 
banging  into  one  of  the  carts  and  carrying  it,  together  with 
the  two  mules,  some  way  along  the  line  with  it ;  the  driver 
jumped  clear.  Two  men  were  injured  and  the  mules  had  to 
be  shot  on  the  spot. 

With  this  to  occupy  our  thoughts  we  went  on  our  way  almost 
refreshed,  if  one  may  say  so.  But  we  had  not  far  to  go,  for 
we  were  already  entering  the  \^llage  in  which  we  were  to  stay. 
As  we  marched  on,  men  were  detached  from  the  head  of  the 
column  and  ushered  into  houses  on  either  side  of  the  road.  At 
last  our  turn  came.  Fifteen  of  us  were  told  off  to  one  little 
house.  A  genial  old  woman  welcomed  us  and  led  the  way  to 
the  barn,  where  we  all  flung  off  our  things  in  the  straw  with 
inexpressible  reUef. 

Next  morning  was  devoted  chiefly  to  letter- writing,  and  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  perhaps  to  give  here  a  few  extracts 
from  the  letters  which  I  wrote  on  that  occasion. 

"  Somewhere  in  France  [Thiennes]. 

"  Wednesdmj,  Novetriber  17. 

"  I  am  writing  this  in  the  parlour  of  the  house,  in  the 
barn  of  which  I  am  billeted.  We  have  been  drinking  pints 
of  coffee  and  now  I  am  gnawing  a  colossal  slice  of  tartine. 
Madame,  our  hostess,  is  extremely  obUging  and  rushes 
about  doing  all  sorts  of  things  for  us.  It  is  difficult  to 
write,  as  people  are  trying  to  talk  French  to  her,  inter- 
spersed with  English  to  each  other  all  the  time. 

"  The  journey  in  cattle  trucks  was  rather  reminiscent  of 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  but  by  standing  up  one  could 
see  the  passing  country  ;  and  very  dull,  depressing-looking 
country  it  is.  It's  as  flat  as  a  pancake  with  French  trees 
in  rows,  all  slanting  away  from  the  \Nand.     But  you  prob- 
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ably  know  it  well  enough,  '  Madame  '  says  she  has  never 
seen  a  hill  in  her  life.  She  has  had  five  sons  at  the  war, 
of  whom  three  have  been  killed.  She  was  here  when  the 
Germans  came  through  last  October,  but  they  didn't 
actually  come  through  this  village. 

"  I  have  just  got  a  bowl  of  coffee  from  Madame,  so  for- 
give me  if  my  remarks  are  rather  disjointed  owing  to  my 
pausing  for  sips. 

"  We  are  very  comfortable  here,  though  a  bit  crowded  of 
course.  We  have  ample  opportunity  of  rubbing  up  our 
French.  Things  are  very  slack  at  present,  but  I  believe 
we  are  moving  on  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  If  that 
means  a  long  march  I  rather  dread  it,  as  the  straps  do  cut 
into  one's  shoulders. 

"  Madame  has  now  pressed  on  me  a  plate  of  chipped 
potatoes,  salted  and  fried.  They  are  too  delicious  for 
words.  She  certainly  is  an  old  sport  and  awfully  gener- 
ous, though  she  can't  have  much  to  live  on,  to  judge  by 
her  circumstances. 

"  A  motor  'bus  has  just  driven  past  the  house,  the  first 
I've  seen  out  here.  It  is  all  painted  grey  and  has  no 
advertisements,  etc.,  as  they  had  earlier  in  the  war,  I 
believe. 

"  News  has  just  come  in  that  we  are  leaving  here  on 
Friday.  Of  course  we  are  all  longing  to  know  where  we 
are  going.  At  present  we  are  about  25  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  line.  We  can  hear  the  guns  now 
and  again.  Madame  says  they  are  echoed  by  the 
trees." 

The  news  of  our  departure  proved  for  once  to  be  correct, 
and  on  the  Friday  morning,  after  two  whole  days  of  complete 
rest,  we  regretfully  left  Thiennes  behind  us.  Madame  said 
she  was  sorry  to  lose  us,  and  I  really  believe  she  meant  it. 
She  treated  us  all  as  her  sons,  made  us  coffee,  fried  potatoes 
for  us,  mended  our  clothes  and  did  all  she  could  to  make  us 
comfortable.  In  the  evenings  her  little  room  would  be  crowded 
with  men,  smoking  and  drinking  coffee.     She  must  have  been 
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quite  sixty,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
could  persuade  her  to  sit  on  one  of  the  six  chairs  in  the  room, 
while  any  one  else  was  standing.  She  charged  a  penny  a  bowl 
for  her  delicious  cofiee,  but  would  accept  no  payment  for  her 
fried  potatoes,  and  we  must  have  eaten  a  sack  full.  We  left 
her  some  of  our  spare  rations,  when  we  left,  including  some 
army  jam,  which  seemed  to  please  her  greatly.  We  all  said 
good-bye  to  her  in  turn,  and  she  stood  at  her  door  smiling  after 
us  as  we  went  down  the  street.     I  wonder  what  her  name  was. 

While  we  are  on  the  march  wondering  how  far  we  have  to 
go  and  how  long  we  can  stick  it,  the  straps  cutting  into  our 
shoulders  and  our  packs  like  lead  on  our  backs,  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  say  something  of  French  roads.  The 
high  roads  we  all  know ;  excellent  roads  running  perfectly 
straight  to  the  horizon  between  two  rows  of  typically  French 
trees.  But  the  bye-ways  have  not  the  notoriety  that  they 
deserve.  They  seem  to  think  that  something  must  be  done  to 
atone  for  the  rigid  straightness  of  the  high  roads,  and  accord- 
ingly they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  seldom  wind, 
but  they  zig-zag,  often  going  round  three  sides  of  a  square 
before  turning  again  in  the  required  direction.  As  there  are 
never  any  hedges  it  becomes  most  exasperating,  if  you  are  at 
the  end  of  the  column,  to  see  the  head  of  the  column  just  across 
the  field  in  front  of  you,  400  yards  from  you  at  most,  and  to 
know  that  you  have  got  to  march  a  good  half-mile  before  you 
reach  that  spot.  Such  are  the  roads  along  which  the  infantry 
must  usually  march  in  France,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
high  roads  are  mainly  kept  open  for  lorries,  ambulances  and 
the  like. 

Such  a  road  was  the  one  along  which  we  toiled  that  morn- 
ing. After  a  march  of  about  8  miles  we  reached  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Busnes,  wh^e  we  were  once  more 
billeted  for  the  night.  We  could  hear  the  guns  distinctly 
now,  and,  when  walking  into  Busnes  that  evening  for  supplies, 
I  saw  some  tiny  pufEs  of  smoke  round  an  aeroplane  in  the 
distance. 

That  night  it  came  out  in  orders  that  certain  of  the  officers 
and  platoon  sergeants  were  to  go  on  ahead  in  motor  'buses 
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and  spend  the  next  day  in  the  trenches.  I  began  to  reaUze 
that  things  were  looking  bad  for  my  half-crowTi ;  my  vision 
of  spending  months  at  the  Base  was  beginning  to  appear  a 
delusion.  While  our  superiors  were  engaged  on  this  inter- 
esting and  exciting  mission,  we  plodded  on  our  way. 

I  fear  that  the  reader  may  get  wearied  by  constant  repeti- 
tions of  the  accounts  of  marches  and  of  the  exhaustion  which 
they  caused  us.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  consider  his 
feelings,  on  condition  that  he  promises  to  remember  how 
exhausting  marches  are  under  such  conditions,  and  that,  if  I 
don't  mention  this  fact  in  future,  it  is  merely  for  his  sake, 
and  not  because  we  got  reconciled  to  them,  for  we  never  did. 

The  last  part  of  this  march  was  more  interesting,  as  it  led 
for  the  first  time  along  a  high  road.  We  passed  numbers  of 
lorries,  rows  of  ambulances  and  several  stafE  officers  in  their 
great  Rolls  Royces. 

At  length  we  found  ourselves  marching  into  Bethune,  and 
had  our  first  view  of  a  town  that  was  later  to  become  an  old 
friend.  Our  billet  was  rather  away  from  the  shops.  It  was 
an  ecole  de  jemies  filles,  a  dirty-looldng  place  consisting  of 
bare  class-rooms  with  broken  windows,  round  a  courtyard. 
We  filled  the  rooms  to  overflowing  with  ourselves  and  our  kit, 
which  was  soon  strewn  all  over  the  floor.  Altogether  it  did 
not  look  very  attractive,  and  I  and  two  friends  decided  that 
army  stew  in  these  surroundings  would  not  be  a  particularly 
pleasant  means  of  gratifying  our  hunger.  So  we  went  out 
into  the  town  to  find  a  restaurant.  This  proved  a  bigger  job 
than  we  imagined,  as  we  did  not  Imow  the  ropes  of  the  place. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  estaminets,  and  they  only 
opened  at  6  p.m. 

I  mention  this  trivial  experience  of  ours  to  bring  out  a  great 
difference  between  French  and  Enghsh  shop-keepers,  which 
struck  us  very  forcibly  that  afternoon.  In  England  if  you  go 
into  a  shop  and  ask  for  something,  they  probably  have  it,  or 
if  not  they  tell  you  so  and  there  the  matter  rests.  In  France 
if  you  go  into  a  shop  and  ask  for  a  thing,  they  probably  have 
not  got  it,  but  the  matter  by  no  means  rests  there.  The  lady 
of  the  shop  comes  out  with  you  into  the  street,  points  down 
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the  road,  talking  rapidly  in  French  all  the  time  ;  you  prob- 
ably understand  a  word  here  and  there,  thus  :  "  .  .  .  third 
turn  .  .  .  left  .  .  .  right  .  .  .  second  house  .  .  .  opposite 
.  .  .  lamp,"  and  so  on.  If  you  gather  as  much  as  that  you 
are  worse  off  than  otherwise,  as  you  think  you  have  enough 
to  go  on  and  start  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  Even  if  you  do 
find  the  house  explained  to  you,  exactly  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens there  and  you  are  re-directed  somewhere  else,  and  so  on. 

Thus  we  spent  the  afternoon,  growing  hungrier  and  more 
weary  with  every  step.  Finally  we  managed  to  get  some 
omelettes  in  a  very  poky  little  house. 

When  we  got  back  we  found  that  the  officers  and  sergeants 
had  returned  from  the  trenches  after  a  very  tiring  day.  They 
described  them  to  us  so  far  as  they  could,  and  were  careful 
to  minimize  the  dangers  ;  but  it  was  getting  late  and  we  did 
not  hear  much. 

We  had  to  sleep  on  the  hard  bare  floor  that  night,  and  we 
longed  for  a  barn  and  some  straw.  The  orders  were  very  late 
in  coming  round.  I  was  almost  asleep  when  the  orderly  ser- 
geant came  in  at  last  and  began  reading  out  his  orders  by  the 
light  of  a  candle.  "  The  company,"  he  read,  "  will  parade 
at  8  a.m.  to-morrow  to  proceed  to  the  trenches  !  " 

I  had  lost  my  half-crown. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE   TRENCHES 

IT  was  pitch  dark  when  we  got  up  the  following  morning 
to  prepare  for  our  first  experience  in  the  trenches.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  packed  up  again  and  breakfast  had  to  be 
eaten  before  parade.  By  eight  o'clock  we  were  all  formed  up 
in  the  street  outside,  and  soon  we  were  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Bethune  and  heading  for  the  firing  line,  where 
we  had  heard  the  guns  rumbling  ever  since  we  arrived.  It 
was  a  long  march,  but  we  had  plenty  of  things  to  occupy  our 
thoughts  and  every  one  was  in  excellent  spirits.  We  never 
marched  up  to  the  trenches  in  such  an  hilarious  mood  again. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  came  across  our  artillery — or 
rather  they  came  across  us,  I  should  say.  We  were  walking 
across  the  front  of  a  harmless-looking  wood,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  there  was  an  ear-splitting  explosion,  which  nearly 
lifted  our  caps  ofi  our  heads,  and  made  us  think  we  had  all 
been  blo'svTi  to  atoms  at  least.  When  we  came  to,  we  quite 
appreciated  the  humour  of  being  scared  to  death  by  one  of  our 
own  guns,  and  wondered  how  we  should  feel  when  a  German 
shell  burst  near  us. 

All  this  time  we  were  approaching  the  village  or  the  remains 
of  the  village  of  Givenchy,  for  not  a  house  in  it  was  intact, 
the  majority  being  mere  heaps  of  rubbish.  Just  on  our  left, 
as  we  entered  the  village,  was  a  large  cemetery  with  several 
hundred  crosses,  some  with  battered  khaki  caps  hanging  on 
them.  As  we  were  waiting  there  a  man  was  wheeled  along 
the  street.  He  was  lying  on  a  wheeled  stretcher  and  was  being 
jolted  from  side  to  side  from  the  roughness  of  the  road.  Most 
of  our  men  took  him  to  be  a  wounded  man,  but  I  thought  to 
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myself  that  it  was  not  usual  to  cover  a  wounded  man's  face 
with  a  sandbag. 

A  few  yards  further  up  the  road,  led  by  a  guide,  we  entered 
the  communication  trench.  Just  then  a  bullet  sang  over  ouj 
heads  and  we  all  ducked.  The  man  in  front  of  me  looked 
round  with  rather  an  uncomfortable  smile  and  said  that  the 
bullet  had  gone  between  him  and  the  next  man.  Afterwards, 
however,  every  one  vowed  that  the  bullet  just  missed  his  own 
head,  so  I  imagine  it  did  not  go  very  near  anybody. 

We  soon  found  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  through  a 
trench  without  getting  plastered  with  mud  down  both  sides  of 
you.  For  whenever  you  have  to  pass  a  man  you  must  scrape 
yourself  along  the  muddy  wall  to  squeeze  by.  Your  rifle,  too, 
is  a  nuisance.  The  easiest  way  is  to  carry  it  slimg  on  your 
shoulder ;  but  the  method  has  this  disadvantage,  that  if  the 
trench  is  a  shallow  one — and  most  trenches  are  shallow  in 
places — the  muzzle  of  your  rifle  projects  above  the  wall  of 
the  trench,  and  the  Germans  are  very  quick  to  spot  one  or  two 
rifle  muzzles  moving  along  a  trench  and  act  accordingly. 

On  reaching  the  support  trenches  we  learned  that  the  men 
who  were  then  mamiing  the  trenches  were  to  stay  in  with  us 
and  instruct  us  in  our  duties.  We  were  therefore  distributed 
among  them,  and  very  interesting  men  they  were  to  talk  to. 
They  belonged  to  the  famous  Seventh  Division  and  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  fighting.  They  liked  talking  and  we  were  very 
ready  to  listen,  so  it  was  an  excellent  arrangement. 

That  afternoon  I  started  on  a  letter  home,  of  which  parts 
may  be  of  interest. 

"In  the  Trenches,  Sunday,  November  21. 

"  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  superscription,  but  it  is 
true.  Here  I  am,  sitting  in  a  trench,  with  shells  flying 
backwards  and  forwards  over  my  head  the  whole  time.  I 
am  wearing  my  mittens  and  fingerless  gloves,  so  please 
excuse  bad  writing. 

"  We  are  only  here  for  twenty- four  hours  and  are  mixed 
up  with  men  of  another  regiment.  One  of  them,  to  whom 
I  have  been  talking,  is  rather  depressing,  and  keeps  on 
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impressing  upon  me  that  this  is  far  the  most  dangerous 
place  in  the  whole  line  ;  but  the  others  are  very  cheery. 
It  seems  that  little  ever  happens  here  except  this  sheUing, 
which  doesn't  affect  us  much.  We  are  only  in  the  support 
trench  and  quite  safe  really.  The  fire  trench  in  front  of 
us  has  been  rather  annoyed  this  morning  by  rifle  grenades, 
and  so  they  have  asked  the  howitzers  to  play  on  the  Ger- 
mans a  bit  after  lunch.  The  shells  haven't  alarmed  us 
much  as  yet,  but  I  think  we've  only  had  shrapnel  so  far. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  cook  some  meat  over  a  brazier 
with  a  very  poor  result.  I  hope  we  shall  not  always  be 
dependent  on  our  culinary  skill  for  our  meals,  or  I  shall 
soon  starve. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  trenches 
except  at  night,  when  one  builds  up  parapets  and  things. 

"  One  of  the  men,  who  is  '  instructing  '  us,  has  just  been 
giving  an  awful  description  of  trench  mortars,  which  the 
Germans  are  in  the  habit  of  lobbing  up  here  at  night,  dis- 
guised as  star  shells.  They  make  holes  like  Jack  John- 
sons, and  if  you  are  within  twenty  yards  of  them  when 
they  burst,  you  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  the  concussion 
alone.  My  blood  was  growing  colder  and  colder  till  some 
one  asked  if  they  could  reach  the  support  trenches  with 
them,  and  to  my  intense  relief  he  answered,  '  Nowhere 
near ;  this  is  as  safe  as  being  at  home.'  So  now  I  am 
quite  happy. 

"  These  trenches  appear  to  run  through  an  orchard,  at 
least  the  twisted  stumps  of  the  few  trees  left  standing 
have  been  identified  as  apple  trees  by  one  of  the  botanical 
experts  among  us.  They  tell  us  quite  casually  that  the 
whole  place  is  honeycombed  with  mines,  and  may  go  up 
at  any  moment,  which  adds  a  certain  feeling  of  insecurity 
to  what  must  otherwise  be  a  distinctly  boring  existence. 
I  have  no  great  craving  to  meet  a  mine  in  action ;  they 
seem  such  horrible  underhand  sort  of  contrivances, 

"  When  I  get  back  to ,  the  only  town  of  any  size 

round  here  [Bethune],  I  will  write  more  fully  of  all  our 
doings  hitherto,  as  at  present  my  position  is  a  trifle  awk- 
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ward  for  writing,  also  my  feet  are  getting  very  cold  ;  so  I 
will  post  this  at  a  more  congenial  season,  but  I  thought  I 
must  actually  write  '  from  the  trenches.'  " 

"  In  the  Trenches  again  !    Tuesday,  November  23. 
"  We  are  a  bit  fed  up  at  present.     We  toiled  the " 


"  Still  in  the  Trenches,  Wednesday,  November  24. 

"  As  soon  as  I  began  writing  yesterday,  our  captain 
pounced  on  me  for  a  fa,tigue,  and  I  had  to  go  and  get  spades 
and  things  for  repairing  the  trenches,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  got  back  it  was  dark. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  yesterday  we  were  rather  fed 
up  because  we  haven't  had  a  day's  rest  since  last  Thursday. 
On  the  Friday  we  marched  about  8  miles  to  new  billets,  on 
the  Saturday  about  12  miles  more.  At  cockcrow  on  Sunday 
we  marched  6  miles  up  to  the  trenches  for  a  twenty-four 
hours'  spell,  during  which  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this 
letter.  We  got  back  to  billets  about  tea-time  on  Monday 
and  were  very  hungry  and  tired,  having  had  no  sleep  the 
previous  night  and  no  mid-day  meal.  I  got  a  wash  and 
shave,  and  went  round  to  a  nice  little  place  which  we  have 
discovered  near  by  and  had  omelette  and  j^ommes  de  terre 
f rites.  Then  I  went  to  bed  with  the  intention  of  finishing 
this  letter  the  following  day.  Late  that  night  we  heard  to 
our  amazement  that  we  were  to  be  up  before  dawn  the  next 
day  to  return  to  the  trenches  ! 

,  "  Yesterday  morning,  therefore,  we  trudged  all  the  way 
back  here  and  found  on  arrival  that  we  are  here  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Half  of  this  is  now  over,  and  I  trust,  when 
we  get  back  to-morrow,  we  really  will  have  some  rest,  and 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  send  off  this  letter. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  about,  as  there  is  so 
much.  This  morning  the  artillery  is  pretty  lively,  especi- 
ally ours.  Now  one  of  our  aeroplanes  has  gone  up,  and 
at  this  moment  I  am  watching  it  being  shelled  by  the 
German  '  Archies.'  It  is  too  comic  for  words,  as  the  shells 
are  bursting  miles  away  from  it ;  you'd  never  believe  how 
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wide  they  are  going — quite  in  another  quarter  of  the  sky. 
I  must  stop  a  minute  to  watch  ;  it's  awfully  interesting. 
One  shell  has  just  burst  about  two  miles  behind  it.  It's 
gone  off  now,  for  good  I  think,  as  the  German  shells  are 
beginning  to  fly  over  us  again. 

"  I  am  in  the  firing  line  this  time  and  we  are  quite  safe 
from  shells,  as  the  Germans  are  holding  a  crater  just  in 
front,  and  they  can't  shell  us  without  dropping  one  or  two 
into  the  crater.  The  only  things  we  do  have  to  look  out 
for  are  rifle  grenades,  which  they  shoot  over  pretty  fre- 
quently from  their  front  trench,  just  60  yards  from  where 
I  am  sitting.  They  haven't  made  a  good  shot  for  us  yet 
(one  has  just  this  moment  gone  off),  and  they  aren't  much 
to  be  afraid  of,  as  their  effect  is  very  local.  They  are  just 
the  things  for  cushy  wounds  and  '  BUghty.' 

"  This  morning  our  little  party  in  this  trench  was  very 
lively ;  we  all  had  the  giggles,  and  were  playing  the  ass 
over  our  breakfast.  Our  laughter  got  so  loud  that  our 
sergeant  said  the  Germans  would  get  fed  up.  However, 
we  had  got  into  the  state  where  you  can't  stop  if  you  want 
to,  and  sure  enough  we  had  three  grenades  all  deliberately 
aimed  at  our  trench.  They  all  fell  short,  but  were  suffi- 
ciently near  to  cause  us  to  laugh  a  bit  more  quietly  for  the 
time. 

"  There  are  always  snipers  shooting  explosive  bullets. 
[I  must  withdraw  this  charge  with  regard  to  explosive 
bullets.  The  extraordinarily  sharp  stinging  smack  made 
by  a  bullet  passing  through  the  air  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  explosive  by  the  inexperienced.  A  bullet  only 
whines  or  buzzes  if  it  has  ricocheted  off  the  ground  and  is 
thus  given  a  spinning  motion.  The  sharpness  of  the 
buUet's  crack  may  be  realized  by  the  fact  that  it  quite 
dominates  the  noise  made  by  the  explosion  even  of  heavy 
shells.  All  this  I  learned  after  WTiting  the  above.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Germans  never  use  explosive 
bullets,  but  merely  that  I  myself  have  no  grounds  for 
making  that  charge  against  them.]  But  the  snipers  can't 
get  you  if  you  have  any  sense,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  keep- 
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ing  your  excellent  advice  about  keeping  my  head  down. 
Sentries  always  use  periscopes  by  day ;  but  at  night  of 
course  they  stand  on  the  fire  step  and  gaze  into  the  black- 
ness in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  trench. 

"  Last  night  was  very  peaceful  except  for  a  machine 
gun,  which  played  on  our  parapet  occasionally,  causing 
the  sentries  to  play  cuckoo  behind  the  sandbags.  Just 
now  the  Germans  are  sending  some  heavy  shells  over. 
They  sail  gracefully  and  slowly  (one  always  looks  up 
expecting  to  see  them)  miles  over  our  heads  and  finally 
burst  with  a  thunderous  explosion  away  behind  some- 
where. 

"  That  reminds  me  of  my  first  night  in  the  trenches. 
You  remember  last  Sunday  I  was  telling  you  about  trench 
mortars " 

"  In  Billets,  Friday,  November  26. 

"  So  much  happens  and  I  get  so  little  time  to  write ; 
as  you  see  from  these  scraps,  I  am  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity. I  have  a  minute  or  two  now,  but  we  may  move 
at  any  moment.  I  shall  post  this  at  my  first  opportunity, 
so  don't  be  surprised  if  you  get  it  in  an  unfinished  state. 

"  On  Wednesday  this  letter  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
shower  of  rifle  grenades.  Eight  of  them  came  over,  and 
they  were  close  enough  to  make  us  dodge  them  (you  can 
see  them  coming,  you  know,  they  go  right  up  in  the  air  and 
you  have  to  run  one  way  or  the  other,  like  fielding  at 
cricket  the  other  way  up).  However,  they  were  ail  just 
short  of  our  trench.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the 
trench  mortars. 

"  It  was  during  our  first  night  in  the  trenches  that  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  those  inventions  of  the  Devil. 
At  about  eight  o'clock  that  night  I  was  filling  sandbags 
with  one  of  the  men  from  the  regiment  instructing  us, 
when  I  heard  a  faint  bang  in  the  German  trenches,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it.  The  man  with  me,  who  had  heard 
such  bangs  before,  at  once  looked  up  and  scanned  the 
heavens.     *  Look  out,  here  comes  one  of  those trench 
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mortars,'  he  said,  pointing  out  a  trail  of  sparks  high  in  the 
air  ;  and  with  that  he  lay  full  length  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  I  followed  his  example.  We  lay  there  for  several 
seconds,  and  just  as  I  was  thinldng  it  must  be  a  dud,  the 
whole  earth  shook  with  an  explosion  ten  times  more  violent 
than  can  be  imagined.  I  was  beginning  to  rise  to  my  feet 
again,  when  the  other  man  pulled  me  down,  and  soon  a 
shower  of  earth  came  pattering  down  all  over  us,  quite 
three  or  four  seconds  after  the  explosion  of  the  shell. 

"  We  then  resumed  our  work,  glancing  now  and  then 
rather  nervously  into  the  air.  Soon  I  saw  another  trail  of 
sparks  in  the  air.  This  time  I  ran  a  little  way  down  the 
trench  and  dived  into  a  shelter.  The  explosion  was 
further  off,  but  I  thought  that  the  shelter  would  have 
fallen  in  at  the  shock. 

"We  were  then  treated  to  some  whiz  bangs,  small  high 
explosive  shells,  which  swish  just  over  the  trench  and 
make  you  think  that,  if  you  hadn't  ducked,  your  cap  or 
your  head  would  have  been  carried  off.  If  they  do  hit  the 
parapet,  it  means  a  night's  work  rebuilding  the  trench. 
Fortunately  on  this  occasion  they  all  went  over.  But  I 
must  get  on. 

"  On  Thursday  we  had  an  awfully  hard  time  (you  see  I 
hadn't  a  moment  to  write),  and  I  withdraw  absolutely  the 
statement  made  earlier  in  this  letter  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  in  the  trenches  by  day.  The  evening  before,  the 
food  had  run  out  and  we  got  no  tea.  Then  we  had  to 
work  all  night,  except  for  four  hours  on  sentry  and  a  couple 
of  hours'  rest  (which  I  was  not  supposed  to  have,  by  the 
way) ;  and  you  must  remember  that  the  nights  are  nearly 
fourteen  hours  long  now.  Our  job  was  the  repairing  of  a 
trench,  which  had  been  demolished  by  trench  mortars  for 
two  nights  in  succession.  We  were  working  more  or  less 
in  the  open,  expecting  some  more  trench  mortars  at  any 
moment ;  and  the  emptiness  of  our  stomachs  afforded  no 
consolation. 

"  Daylight,  breakfast  and  the  prospect  of  relief  revived 
U8  somewhat.     The  relief  arrived  just  before  lunch  time 
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and  we  thankfully  marched  out  of  the  trenches,  rather 
wondering  how  we  should  survive  the  five  odd  miles  back 
to  billets  in  the  town  I  told  you  of.  Outside  the  trenches, 
however,  orders  were  awaiting  us  to  march  8  miles  to  fresh 
billets.  So  ofi  we  started,  not  in  the  highest  of  spirits, 
having  had  nothing  to  eat  since  breakfast,  and  with  no 
prospect  of  food  till  we  reached  our  destination.  After  a 
long  zig-zag  march,  during  which  we  once  lost  the  way, 
we  reached  this  little  village  after  dark  last  night.  After 
some  delay  some  soup  was  served  out  with  carrots  in  it ! 

"  We  were  billeted  in  the  usual  barn.  I  and  some 
others,  who  had  any  strength  left,  bought  some  sardines 
and  biscuits  in  a  neighbouring  estaminet  (in  which  I  am 
now  writing)  and  drank  coffee  and  vin  rouge,  smoked 
cigarettes  and  ate  chocolate,  till  we  were  quite  happy 
again.     We  then  slept  like  logs  in  the  barn. 

"  This  morning  we've  had  a  pretty  decent  breakfast  and 
are  awaiting  orders  to  move  on  to  other  billets,  and  that 
is  about  all  up  to  date.  This  is  supposed  to  be  our  rest 
until  we  go  back  to  the  trenches  again. 

"  I  got  a  letter  vvhile  I  was  up  in  the  trenches.  It  was 
handed  to  me  while  I  was  working  at  the  smashed-in 
trench  about  midnight,  while  grenades  and  machine  guns 
were  playing  around.  Rather  romantic  !  Of  course  I 
couldn't  read  it  till  dawn,  as  we  have  no  lights  in  the  fire 
trenches  except  the  moon  and  the  star  shells. 

"  By  the  way,  our  sergeant  was  wrapping  up  some  bread 
in  an  old  bit  of  newspaper  in  our  trench,  when  he  came 
across  a  picture  of  a  '  bride  to  be,'  and  noticing  the  name 
asked  me  jokingly  if  she  was  any  relation  to  me.  I 
looked  at  it  and  to  his  amazement  said,  '  Yes,  it's  my 

sister.'     Rather  funny,  wasn't  it  ?     Tell  J that  her 

fame  has  spread  even  to  a  fire  trench  in  Flanders.  I  am 
enclosing  the  photograph. 

"  They  are  shouting  fall  in " 

"  In  Billets,  Friday,  November  26. 
"  When  I  broke  off  my  last  letter,  we  were  marched 

c 
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about  a  niile  in  a  snowstorm  to  new  billets.  Ours  is  a 
barn,  very  smelly  and  damp.  We  ousted  a  lot  of  hens 
from  the  very  place  where  we  are  going  to  sleep.  The 
fcod  went  wrong  again  at  tea  and  we  were  given  one  slice 
of  rain-soaked  bread  and  some  tea  without  milk.  So  we 
have  walked  back  to  the  estaminet,  where  I  was  writing 
this  morning,  and  have  been  eating  bread  and  jam  ;  1  am 
now  writing  this  there,  or  rather  here. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  realized  that  when  I  wrote 
this  morning  I  hadn't  had  a  shave  or  a  wash  since  last 
Monday  evening.  Fortunately  a  friend  of  mine  had  a 
bad  heel  and  didn't  go  to  the  trenches  this  last  time,  and 
he  brought  along  all  my  shaving  and  washing  things  and 
small  gear,  which  I  had  left  behind  at  our  old  billets  at 
[Bethune],  expecting  to  return  there.  So  this  after- 
noon I  was  able  to  remove  quite  a  lengthy  beard  and  also 
some  of  the  outer  crust  of  dirt,  as  trenches  aren't  the  clean- 
est of  places,  especially  when  it  rains  as  it  did  last  time.  I 
haven't  taken  off  anything  except  my  tunic  since  the  night 
before  the  night  on  which  we  left  Tid worth. 

"  My  last  letter  was  rather  a  bald  expression  of  facts, 
I'm  afraid  ;  I  hadn't  time  to  write  anything  else,  though  I 
could  write  reams  about  all  sorts  of  things.  My  first  ex- 
perience of  the  trenches  has  taught  me  several  things. 
First  the  humour  of  it,  which  may  sound  strange  but  is 
quite  undeniable.  It  may  be  that  one  is  rather  highly 
strung  at  such  a  time,  but  things  strike  one  as  awfully 
comical  sometimes.  To  see  people  running  into  each 
other  with  their  heads  in  the  air  and  rushing  around 
corners  in  frantic  efforts  to  dodge  rifle  grenades  is  extra- 
ordinarily funny.  I  remember  one  man  getting  his  foot 
caught  in  a  floor  board  when  running  to  escape  a  grenade  ; 
the  look  of  tense  anxiety,  as  he  struggled  to  get  his  foot 
free,  made  us  laugh  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.  Curiously 
enough  fear  and  humour  can  exist  together,  as  I  dis- 
covered when  those  trench  mortars  came  over  that  night. 
When  the  second  one  went  up  I  rushed  and  dived  into  a 
shelter  which  was  already  full  of  people,  to  their  great 
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annoyance.     I  couldn't  help  being  amused,  thougli  I  was 
in  terror  of  my  life  at  that  moment. 

"  I  suppose  every  one  imagines  that  he  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  fear  and  the  sensation  of  fear.  I  always  thought  I 
did.  Your  heart  beats  rapidly  and  you  perspire  all  over,  I 
thought.  But  I  find  that  before  I  had  only  been  nervous, 
never  afraid.  The  sensation  of  fear,  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced and  my  friends  too,  is  first  and  foremost  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold.  You  have  been  feeling  quite  warm  and 
comfortable,  when  something  alarming  happens  ;  a  trench 
mortar  goes  off  or  a  whiz  bang  bursts  uncomfortably  near. 
You  feel  as  if  a  door  had  been  suddenly  opened,  letting  in 
upon  you  a  cold  draught.  You  actually  begin  to  shiver  ; 
all  the  muscles  in  your  body  tighten  and  you  are  in  a  state 
of  tension.  If  you  aren't  careful  you  will  find  your  teeth 
trying  to  chatter. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  surprised  that  I  admit  so  readily  to 
having  been  afraid.  I  don't  believe  that  there  are  many 
men  who  have  been  in  the  trenches  without  ever  feeling 
afraid.  One  hears  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  British  soldier 
fearing  nothing  and  the  like,  but  I  think  it  is  all  ridiculous 
nonsense.  Of  course  you  must  understand  that  by  fear  I 
don't  mean  cowardice.  On  the  contrary  a  man  who  feels 
no  fear  cannot  be  really  brave.  This  is  a  platitude,  I  sup- 
pose, but  it  was  a  very  comforting  one  for  us  in  the 
trenches  any  way. 

"  I  should  like  to  describe  to  you  the  noises  of  the 
different  shells  and  the  effect  they  have  on  one  (mentally 
not  materially),  but  I  have  probably  bored  you  enough 
already,  and  you  will  have  heard  it  all  before.  A  light 
shell  going  through  the  air  reminds  one  more  than  any- 
thing else  of  a  rocket,  it  makes  a  swishing  noise.  If  it  is 
your  own  shell  it  begins  loud  and  diminuendoes,  if  the 
German's  it  begins  softly  and  crescendoes,  giving  you  a 
feeUng  of  satisfaction  in  the  former  case,  and  distinctly 
the  reverse  in  the  latter. 

"  The  whole  warfare,  as  it  is  just  at  present,  seems  so 
childish.     One  side  tries  to  annoy  the  other,  but  not  to 
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so  great  an  extent  as  to  make  the  other  retahate.  For 
that  reason,  when  our  own  shells  begin  to  fly  over  our 
heads  towards  the  Germans  after  a  spell  of  comparative 
quiet,  our  feelings  are  not  altogether  unmixed,  as  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  will  mean  retaliation ;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  infantry  on  either  side  to 
provide  a  target  for  the  hostile  artillery. 

"  Then  again  the  whole  thing  obviously  isn't  worth  it. 
Take  the  first  twenty-four  hours  I  was  in  the  trenches. 
The  artillery  on  either  side  never  stopped  banging  ;  gren- 
ades, bombs,  bullets  from  snipers  and  machine  guns  were 
flying  about  practically  the  whole  time,  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  On  the  front  held  by  our  battalion,  three 
bombers,  belonging  to  the  regiment  instructing  us,  were 
slightly  wounded.  Often,  I  believe,  a  whole  day  goes  by 
without  a  single  casualty. 

"  When  one  balances  the  hundreds  of  pounds  which  must 
have  been  wasted  over  our  bit  of  the  line  that  day,  against 
those  three  slight  wounds,  one  begins  to  realize  the  want 
of  proportion  and  utter  futility  of  the  whole  thing.  The 
Germans  must  realize  it  as  much  as  we,  yet  it  goes  on  and 
will  go  on  for  years  as  far  as  I  can  see, 

"  It  is  8  p.m.  and  the  estaminet  is  closing.  " 

"  Still  in  Billets,  Saturday,  November  27. 

"  We  have  actually  got  the  afternoon  off.  I  walked 
down  to  the  estaminet  again,  but  found  it  closed,  so  have 
returned  to  this  barn  and  am  sitting  on  a  biscuit  box,  using 
a  threshing  machine  for  a  table. 

"  It  absolutely  beats  me  how  the  French,  who  keep 
their  houses  so  spotlessly  clean,  are  content  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  manure.  You  know  the  French  farm- 
house with  the  outhouses  and  barn  set  in  a  square  round 
a  pit  of  solid  and  liquid  manure.  In  this  square  we 
shave,  wash  and  eat  our  meals,  so  you  can  imagine  that 
our  acquaintance  with  manure  has  become  somewhat 
intensified.  In  addition  to  this,  every  farm  has  a  kind  of 
bed  of  some  peculiarly  evil-smelhng  stuff  — a  sort  of  vege- 
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table  manure,  I  believe — just  outside  the  gate.  Its  smell 
is  also  very  penetrating,  especially  so  in  this  farm,  which 
is  absolutely  pervaded  by  it. 

"  I  think  our  rest  is  to  continue  over  the  week-end 
anyhow,  if  not  longer  ;  then  we  go  into  some  fresh  trenches 
somewhere.  Our  company  has  had  no  casualties  of  any 
kind  up  to  now.  Other  companies  have  had  slight  wounds. 
The  worst  is  a  man  who  had  his  right  hand  blown  ofi  by  a 
rifle  grenade.  He  will  go  home  anyhow.  I  have  only 
seen  one  dead  man  as  yet,  one  badly  wounded  and  prob- 
ably dying,  and  three  slightly  wounded,  and  strange  to  say 
none  of  them  horrified  me  as  I  expected.  I  thought  per- 
haps that  the  sight  of  blood  would  upset  me,  but  it  didn't 
a  bit.  The  slightly  wounded  men  were  extraordinarily 
cheerful,  and  though  shaking  from  shock,  they  were  laugh- 
ing at  the  prospect  of  bed  and  sheets.  The  old  hands 
were  openly  envious.  That  reminds  me  of  a  conversation 
I  had  with  one  of  them. 

"  '  Just  my  luck,'  he  said,  and  proceeded  to  explain 
how,  while  he  was  in  the  sap,  a  bomb  came  over  and  burst 
just  in  front  of  him ;  then  another  came  over  and  burst 
just  behind  him.  I  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  lucky- 
escape.  "  Lucky,'  he  said.  '  What  d'you  mean  ?  Neither 
of  them  even  touched  me  !  ' 

"  A  man  has  just  come  in  laden  with  parcels.  To  my 
surprise  he  dumped  a  substantial  one  in  my  lap,  and  I 
opened  it  at  once,  trembling  with  excitement.  I  have 
only  just  recovered  from  the  first  ecstasies  of  dehght  at 
the  dehcacies  contained  therein.  I  have  exchanged  the 
dog  biscuit  I  was  eating  for  a  peppermint  cream,  and  am 
looking  forward  to  smoking  one  of  the  cigarettes  after  tea. 
It  is  perfectly  splendid  to  have  a  material  memento  of 

J 's  wedding  in  this  God-forsaken  country.     I  hardly 

dare  to  eat  it.  Wasn't  it  extraordinary  that  I  found  her 
photograph  in  the  trenches  ?  I  tell  every  one  the  story, 
but  I  fear  it  is  a  great  strain  on  my  established  reputation 
for  veracity.  In  the  meantime  thanks  awfully  for  the  parcel, 
you  don't  know  how  acceptable  it  is.    Tea  time. 
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"  After  Tea. 
"  I  am  back  in  the  estaminet  again  and  am  feeling  rather 

well  filled.     I  have  eaten  bread  and  jam  ad  lib.,  all  J 's 

wedding  cake  (it  seemed  sacrilege,  but  it  would  only  have 
got  covered  with  manure),  a  fig  from  a  friend's  parcel, 
some  chocolate,  and  several  of  your  excellent  peppermint 
creams ;  now  I  am  revelhng  in  your  Turkish  cigarettes, 
and  drinking  coffee.  Life  seems  very  pleasant  at  this 
moment,  especially  as  I  love  letter  writing,  as  you  are 
finding  to  your  cost.  But  it  is  such  a  relief  to  write  all 
about  everything.  All  along  I  feel  as  if  I  was  storing  up 
things  inside  me,  and  this  acts  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve. 
I  could  go  on  much  longer  ;  I  could  tell  you  of  my  friend 
the  dog  at  our  farm,  who  turns  the  churn,  and  how  they 
wouldn't  let  me  take  him  out  for  a  walk  ;  of  the  cold  in 
the  trenches  at  night,  which  froze  our  water  bottles  ;  of 
the  big  fat  trench  rats  ;  of  the  mud  and  the  smells  ;  the 
cafe  and  vin  rouge  ;  in  fact  of  all  the  various  things  that 
go  to  make  up  this  amazing  life.  But  I  will  spare  you  any 
more,  and  close  this  letter,  which  is  really  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  us  both,  as  it  is  time  for  bed.     Good-night." 


CHAPTER  IV 
FESTUBERT 

EVERY  one  must  know  the  delightful  sensation  of  sitting 
by  the  fire  in  a  comfortable  chair  with  an  interesting 
book,  while  the  rain  outside  is  pattering  on  the  window  panes, 
and  while  the  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  rumble  of  thunder 
tell  of  the  storm  that  is  raging  in  the  darkness  outside. 

Something  of  the  sort  we  felt  during  those  few  days'  rest. 
It  is  true  the  picture  is  not  quite  the  same.  Change  the  fire 
into  a  candle,  the  armchair  into  a  bed  of  straw,  the  book  into 
a  letter  from  home  ;  and  change  the  pattering  of  the  rain  to 
the  pattering  of  a  distant  machine  gun,  the  flashes  of  lightning 
into  star  shells  rising  and  faUing  along  the  horizon,  the  rumble 
of  thunder  to  the  rumble  of  guns,  and  then  the  picture  will  be 
more  correct.  But  the  sensation  is  much  the  same  in  each 
case. 

So  those  few  days  and  nights  passed,  all  too  quickly  for  our 
liking,  for  on  the  following  Tuesday  we  had  to  pack  up  and 
start  work  again.  We  were  destined  for  the  trenches  round 
Festubert  this  time,  and  every  one  was  most  anxious  to  know 
what  the  trenches  were  like,  whether  they  were  quiet  or  being 
constantly  strafed,  whether  they  were  imdermined  hke  those 
at  Givenchy,  whether  they  were  wet  or  dry,  and  so  on. 
Rumours  of  every  description  flew  round,  each  more  unre- 
liable than  the  last. 

That  morning  we  marched  about  4  miles  to  a  semi-ruined 
village  5  miles  behind  the  line,  where  we  were  to  spend  the 
night  before  actually  taking  over  the  trenches.  Most  of  our 
company  were  billeted  in  a  deserted  but  apparently  undam- 
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aged  house.  Myself  with  eleven  others  occupied  what  had 
been  the  front  parlour.  It  was  a  small  room,  about  10  feet 
square,  and  still  possessed  some  remnants  of  furniture — a 
table  and  two  chairs,  a  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  a 
glass  cabinet  containing  china,  a  fireplace,  and  above  all  a 
candelabra.  The  last  named  was  a  great  find,  for  every  one 
must  know  by  this  time  the  important  part  played  in  the 
soldier's  life  by  the  candle,  or  hougie.  In  fact,  bougie  was  the 
first  French  word  I  learned  in  France.  That  night  w^e  all 
contributed  candles  bought  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  and 
had  a  fine  array.  We  also  had  a  fire,  as  some  enterprising 
person  had  won  a  bag  of  coal. 

Perhaps  the  word  "  won  "  needs  some  explanation.  It  is, 
I  suppose,  really  a  euphemism,  and  depends  for  moral  support 
on  the  dogma  that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  Some 
men  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  the  art  of  "  winning," 
and  are  much  sought  after  in  consequence.  Our  platoon 
possessed  a  past  master  in  the  art.  Eventually  I  beheve  he 
fitted  himself  out  with  a  dark  lantern  complete.  But  I 
digress. 

Another  addition  made  by  us  to  the  furniture  of  the  room 
was  a  dozen  sheaves  or  trusses  of  straw.  These  raised  the 
level  of  the  floor  almost  to  that  of  the  table,  until  it  had  been 
squashed  down  a  bit,  as  it  soon  was  (the  straw,  not  the  table). 
There  we  were,  twelve  of  us  crowded  in  that  httle  room  ; 
but  that  evening  our  candles,  our  straw  and  our  fire,  made  us 
the  envy  of  every  one  that  passed  the  window.  Some  of  us 
were  reading ;  one  man  was  poaching  eggs ;  I  myself,  I 
remember,  was  sitting  on  the  straw  in  front  of  the  fire  resting 
my  back  against  a  table  leg  and  writing  to  a  friend  in  India. 
Altogether  we  were  feehng  quite  comfortable  and  contented, 
and  almost  contrived  to  forget  that  the  next  evening  we 
would  be  shivering  in  the  trenches. 

Our  peaceful  state  of  mind  was,  however,  soon  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  sergeant-major,  who  informed  us  that 
the  Captain  had  returned  from  a  preHminary  tour  of  the 
trenches  with  mud  up  to  his  waist,  and  full  of  lurid  descrip- 
tions of  trenches  full  of  water,  of  men  being  drowned,  of  heavy 
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strafing,  and  all  sorts  of  other  pleasant  little  excitements,  in 
contemplation  of  which  we  might  lull  ourselves  to  sleep. 
These  disturbing  topics  had  no  chance,  however,  against  the 
softness  of  the  straw,  the  v/armth  of  the  room  and  the  weari- 
ness caused  by  the  morning's  march,  and  I  have  seldom  had  a 
more  perfect  night's  rest,  in  spite  of  being  practically  fully 
dressed. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  before  we 
started.  In  the  first  place  an  order  came  round  that  every 
man  was  to  rub  his  legs  and  feet  with  the  anti-frostbite  grease, 
which  was  being  served  out.  This  was  our  first  meeting  with 
this  evil-smelling  stuff,  with  which  we  were  to  become  so 
familiar.  You  get  it  in  tins  like  treacle  tins,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  there  are  two  varieties.  One  is  animal  fat 
which  is  solid  and  needs  melting  before  it  can  be  applied. 
After  application  it  hardens  again,  producing  a  strange  sensa- 
tion in  your  skin.  The  other  sort  is,  I  think,  whale  oil ;  at 
all  events  it  is  liquid  and  much  superior  to  the  solid  kind. 
While  in  the  trenches  every  man  is  supposed  to  rub  his  feet 
with  it  every  day,  but  in  practice  it  is  seldom  done.  Once 
you  get  over  the  noisome  smell,  anti-frostbite  grease  can  be 
quite  useful.  Put  a  little  in  a  tin  and  soak  some  rifle  rag  in 
it,  and  you  have  a  ready-made  stove,  which  will  burn  for 
hours. 

This,  as  I  say,  was  our  first  experience  of  anti-frostbite 
grease,  and  influenced  by  the  stories  we  had  heard  the  previ- 
ous night  we  determined  to  do  the  job  thoroughly.  Accord- 
ingly we  held  our  noses  and  rubbed  the  stuff  into  our  skins 
from  the  waist  downwards,  much  to  the  excitement  and 
interest  of  the  native  population  of  the  place  on  the  pave- 
ment outside,  whom  our  blindless  unglazed  window  in  no 
way  prevented  from  looking  straight  into  our   room. 

The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  giving  in  blankets,  packing 
up  our  luggage,  buying  chocolate  and  candles  from  the  shops 
and  any  other  form  of  food  which  we  could  carry.  For  a 
soldier's  meals  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  his  carrying 
powers.  In  billets,  where  shops  are  accessible,  food  is  plenti- 
ful, and  when  leaving  them  several  tins  of  jam,  etc.,  are  left 
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behind,  although  in  the  trenches  food  is  generally  scarce. 
This  causes  many  searchings  of  heart.  A  man,  who  can 
hardly  lift  his  pack  as  it  is,  with  a  long  march  before  him,  must 
choose  between  adding  a  tin  of  jam  to  his  load  and  leaving  it 
behind,  when  he  knows  that  it  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
in  the  trenches.  On  this  particular  occasion,  I  remember,  I 
managed  to  squeeze  in  a  tin  of  butter,  as  I  had  rather  a 
weakness  for  that  delicacy. 

In  the  afternoon  we  said  farewell  to  the  transport,  wonder- 
ing all  the  time  why  we  had  been  such  fools  as  not  to  go  in 
for  riding  mules  and  staying  in  billets,  instead  of  foot  slogging 
and  living  in  trenches.  About  4  p.m.  we  paraded  and  marched 
off,  staggering  under  our  heavy  loads,  the  natives  watching  us 
from  the  windows,  and  the  lucky  ones  of  the  battalion,  who 
were  staying  behind,  standing  to  attention,  and  somehow  not 
looking  quite  so  happy  and  delighted  as  we  thought  they  ought 
to  look ;  as  we  thought  we  should  have  looked  had  we  been 
in  their  place. 

Our  way  lay  along  one  of  those  zig-zagged  French  bye- 
roads,  the  sound  of  the  guns  growing  more  distinct  every 
minute.  Later  on  I  remember  that  we  had  a  halt  quite  near 
one  of  our  batteries,  which  was  shaking  heaven  and  earth 
each  time  one  of  its  guns  fired.  I  myself  happened  to  "  fall 
out  "  just  opposite  a  cottage,  out  of  which  a  woman  and  two 
children  came  to  see  us  go  by.  The  smallest  child  could  only 
just  walk.  I  remember  noticing  that  whereas  the  terrific 
explosions  going  on  in  the  battery  near  by  made  us  all  jump 
and  utter  the  usual  "  exclamations  of  joy,  horror  or  surprise  " 
as  the  grammar  says,  the  woman  and  particularly  the  children 
appeared  not  to  hear  them  at  all.  All  this  may  sound  very 
trite  and  stale,  but  seeing  it  myself  made  me  realize  it  in  a 
way  reading  of  it  had  never  done. 

The  march  went  on,  and  gradually  it  grew  dark  ;  all  along 
the  line  in  front  of  us  we  could  see  the  star  shells  rising  and 
falling,  and  every  now  and  then  one  of  our  shells  would  whistle 
over  our  heads. 

At  last,  quite  tired  out,  we  reached  a  village,  or  rather  a 
collection  of  ruins.     Into  one  of  these  ruins  we  went  and  each 
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of  us  was  given  a  jjair  of  gum  boots  to  put  on.  No  lights  were 
allowed,  as  they  were  visible  through  the  gaping  holes  in  the 
wall  from  the  enemy's  line. 

This  episode  needs  a  little  imagination.  Imagine  yourself 
to  be  in  full  kit  in  the  pitch  dark — absolutely  pitch  dark — 
clasping  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  long  pair  of  gum  boots  in 
the  other  ;  moreover  you  are  crowded  so  thick  that  you  can 
hardly  move,  and  you  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
if  lights  are  shown  the  whole  jAace  will  probably  be  blown  sky 
high.  First  you  take  off  your  equipment  (pack,  overcoat, 
haversack,  water  bottle,  etc.)  and  sit  on  it.'  Then  you  take 
off  your  putties  and  sit  on  them ;  then  your  boots  and  tie 
them  round  your  neck.  Then  you  drag  on  the  gum  boots  and 
find  that  they  are  full  of  water,  or  much  too  small,  or  not  a 
pair,  or  quite  devoid  of  straps,  and  sometimes  all  of  these  at 
once.  After  getting  them  on  and  tying  them  up  somehow, 
you  start  looking  for  your  putties  and  equipment  and  prob- 
ably eventually  come  out  with  some  one  else's.  This  picture 
is  not  of  course  complete,  and  unfortunately  never  can  be,  as 
the  whole  should  be  highly  coloured  with  the  most  lurid  and 
appalling  language  that  can  be  imagined. 

After  getting  on  our  gum  boots  we  formed  up  again  and 
marched  in  single  file,  led  by  a  guide,  through  the  ruined 
village  to  the  entrance  to  the  communication  trench,  where 
a  sentry  was  standing.  I  noticed  that  the  sentry  was  sajnng 
something  to  each  man  as  he  passed,  and  as  I  came  up  I  heard 
what  it  was  :  "  Keep  yom'  heads  down ;  a  sniper  plays  along 
this  bit  of  trench  at  night."  Needless  to  say  we  were  all  most 
anxious  to  take  the  sentry's  excellent  advice,  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  trench  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep 
one's  head  below  the  level  of  the  gi'ound  on  either  side.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that  the  trench  was  half  full  of  water,  and 
floor-boards  had  been  put  down  on  supports  just  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  so  that  the  height  of  the  protecting  walls 
of  the  trench  was  not  more  than  3  feet. 

Then  began  one  of  the  slowest,  longest  and  most  exhausting 
journeys  through  communication  trenches  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  misfortune  to  undertake.     We  would  go  about  50 
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yards  at  snail's  pace  when  word  would  be  passed  up  that  the 
men  at  the  back  had  dropped  behind  and  lost  touch,  or  that 
a  man  had  fallen  into  the  water  and  sprained  his  ankle,  and 
once  a  whole  platoon  took  a  wrong  turning  and  wandered  off 
in  quite  the  wrong  direction  until  it  was  overtaken  and  brought 
back.  All  these  mishaps  caused  long  delays  and  added  to 
everybody's  exhaustion.  Finally  the  trenches  became  quite 
impassable  and  we  had  to  take  to  the  open,  which  was  little 
better,  as  the  ground  was  a  mass  of  water-filled  shell  holes  ; 
also  narrow  slippery  planks  over  deep  trenches,  likewise  filled 
to  the  brim,  had  to  be  negotiated,  while  the  mud  everywhere 
was  beyond  description.  There  was  the  additional  excite- 
ment of  knowing  that,  whenever  a  star  shell  went  up  any- 
where near,  you  were  within  full  view  of  the  enemy. 

For  a  description  of  the  trenches  themselves  and  of  the 
delightful  time  which  we  spent  in  them,  I  will  turn  to  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  on  the  spot,  and  which  is  likely  therefore  to  be 
fresher  and  clearer  than  any  recollections  are  likely  to  be — 
though  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  I  shall  ever  forget  the  few 
days  that  followed. 

"  The  Island  of  Slime,  "  Thursday,  December  2  (?) 

"  If  only  you  could  see  me  now  !  But  as  you  can't  I'll 
do  my  best  to  explain  my  position,  despite  the  amazing 
circumstances  under  which  I  am  writing.  I  am  sitting 
on  a  slanting  bank  of  peculiarly  sticky  mud,  surmounted 
by  a  low  vrall  of  decayed  sandbags,  so  low  that  I  have  only 
to  kneel  up  to  look  over  the  top.  My  feet  in  the  meantime 
are  dangling  in  a  river  of  water,  which  used  to  be  the 
trench.  In  front  of  me  (my  back  is  to  the  parapet)  I  look 
out  over  an  expanse  of  earth  void  and  without  form,  very 
much  what  the  world  nmst  have  been  before  the  Creation. 
It  was  at  one  time  intersected  with  communication 
trenches,  but  the  coming  of  the  flood,  assisted  perhaps  by 
a  few  high  explosives,  has  wTought  havoc.  The  trenches 
are  stagnant  streams,  the  walls  have  fallen  in  in  every 
direction  ;   altogether  the  sight  which  met  my  eyes  when 
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dawn  broke  this  morning  was  hardly  inspiring.  Some  one 
described  it  as  '  The  hopeless  Dawn.' 

"  Moreover,  this  bank  of  slime  between  the  parapet  and 
the  w^ater  is  completely  cut  ofE  from  the  outside  world 
dming  the  hours  of  daylight  owing  to  the  impassable 
state  of  the  trenches.  At  night  one  can  chmb  over  the 
parapet  and  walk  along  to  the  next  '  island,'  and  so  on; 
but  even  then  the  ground  in  front  is  a  morass,  into  which 
one  sinks  at  every  step.  One  man  sank  up  to  his  waist 
last  night  and  it  took  three  men  quite  a  time  to  pull  him 
out.  We  have  all  got  gum  boots  reaching  to  the  thigh 
for  this  occasion,  but  several  men  have  left  their  boots  in 
the  mud  and  had  to  come  on  in  their  socks. 

"  Of  course  everything,  myself  and  my  riile  included, 
is  absolutely  covered  with  wet  mud,  and  here  I  am  in  this 
spot,  where  I  cannot  even  stand  up,  for  forty- eight  hours. 
We  came  into  the  trenches  in  the  dark  last  night,  and  the 
march  in  was  an  experience  in  itself.  We  had  to  walk 
for  quite  a  mile,  I  should  think  (it  seemed  more  like  50), 
along  narrow  and  extraordinarily  greasy  planking  over 
from  4  to  5  feet  of  water  in  these  rubber  boots  ;  a  difficult 
feat  at  the  best  of  times,  but  when  attempted  in  the  pitch 
dark  with  the  whole  of  one's  wardrobe  on  one's  back,  one 
which  leads  to  a  series  of  mishaps.  This  was  followed  by 
a  cross-country  squelch,  dragging  each  foot  out  of  the  mud 
at  every  step.  Men  would  sometimes  fall  heavily  into 
the  mud  for  the  tenth  time  and  lie  there  protesting  that 
they  couldn't  move  another  yard. 

"  At  last  we  reached  the  fire  trenches.  After  having 
taken  ofi  all  my  Mt,  etc.,  I  was  moved  from  the  tolerably 
dry  trench,  where  I  was  then,  to  this  choice  spot,  and  this 
morning  I  find  that  in  the  confusion  I  have  got  some  one 
else's  rile,  and  have  left  my  (leather)  boots  and  one  of  my 
gloves  in  the  other  trench. 

"  Now  we  are  here  it  isn't  so  bad,  as  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  surroundings  we  are  compelled  to  remain  in 
complete  idleness.  I  have  been  reading  The  Inviolable 
Sanctuary  all  the  morning  ;  it's  frightfully  funny. 
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"  Our  meals  have  depended  mainly  on  our  foresiglit, 
and  strangely  enough  we  have  a  superabundance  of  butter, 
as  I  happened  to  see  a  tin  before  leaving  billets  and  brought 
it  along.  We  have  no  bread,  merely  dog  biscuit,  which 
isn't  bad  when  you're  hungry.  I  also  had  some  bully 
and  cheese  and  another  fellow  had  some  jam,  so  we  haven't 
done  so  badly,  though  we  rather  miss  something  hot.  Of 
course  our  feet  spend  their  time  in  cold  storage,  as  it  were, 
being  continually  in  the  water,  but  as  we  all  rubbed  our- 
selves well  with  anti-frostbite  grease  before  starting,  they 
can't  come  to  much  harm. 

"After  this  forty-eight  hour  stunt  we  do  some  more 
time  in  the  support  and  reserve  trenches,  making  five  days 
in  all.  Then,  they  say,  we  leave  the  trenches  for  three 
weeks  to  do  divisional  training,  which  sounds  rather  funny, 
as  I  thought  we  had  been  doing  nothing  else  at  Tidworth. 

"  The  trench  seems  quite  quiet  up  to  now.  There  is 
only  artillery  and  sniping  going  on  at  present,  both  quite 
harmless  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


"  Half  an  hour  later. 
"  A  fleet  of  twenty- one  British  aeroplanes  has  just  sailed 
over  us  and  away  over  the  German  trenches.  The  Ger- 
mans fired  at  them  with  rifles,  machine  guns,  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  everything  else.  The  whole  air  was  full  of 
bursting  shrapnel.  I  wonder  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
Not  one  of  them  has  been  hit,  I  need  hardly  add. 

"  The  next  morning  {Friday). 
"  I  must  just  say  that  yesterday  was  luxury  and  com- 
fort compared  with  to-day.  For  it  has  rained  incessantly 
all  night,  and  this  morning  everything  is  in  a  perfectly 
awful  state  of  mud ;  you  can't  imagine  it  without  seeing 
it.  My  '  bag  '  (or  fingerless)  gloves  have  rather  suffered. 
One  has  gone  altogether  and  the  other  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  surrounding  mud  by  a  few  hairs.  My 
mittens  too  are  a  brown  sticky  mess,  but  I  dare  say  they 
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will  recover  in  time.  I  have  taken  them  ofi  for  the  present 
and  I  find  my  fingers  hard  to  control,  not  that  they  are 
cold  now,  but  you  know  how  one's  fingers  get  after  being 
wet  and  cold  for  a  long  time.  I  have  washed  them  in  the 
trench  at  my  feet,  hence  the  comparative  cleanliness  of 
this  letter. 

"  The  Germans  have  been  very  quiet.  Last  night 
things  were  so  still  that  I  could  hear  the  Germans  talking, 
though  they  must  have  been  quite  200  yards  away.  We 
all  fired  ten  rounds  into  space  at  5  a.m.  this  morning. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  have  used  my  rifle  in  this  war.  We 
made  quite  a  noise  and  must  have  broken  into  the  Ger- 
mans' morning  sleep  a  bit.  What  one  notices  at  night  are 
the  rats  and  mice  which  swarm  among  the  trenches.  (I 
once  heard  some  one  say  that  rats  and  mice  were  never 
found  together  !)  I  suppose  the  refuse  attracts  them.  I 
shan't  be  exactly  sorry  when  to-night  comes  and  we  go 
back  to  the  support  trenches,  if  it's  only  to  stretch  one's 
legs.  I  have  finished  The  Inviolable  Sanctuary  and  I  can't 
get  out  another  book,  as  my  haversack  is  so  beastly  slimy. 
So  long  till  a  future  occasion, 

"  In  A  '  Keep,'  Thursday,  December  7. 

"  Here  is  the  future  occasion  at  last,  though  I  thought 
it  was  never  coming,  but  perhaps  when  I  have  told  you  of 
our  doings  you  won't  be  surprised. 

"  Now  to  return  to  last  Friday,  where  I  left  off.  I  see 
that  I  have  described  the  conditions  of  that  day  rather 
forcibly,  which  leaves  me  rather  at  a  loss  for  words  with 
which  to  describe  the  rest. 

"  That  night  I  was  on  sentry,  anxiously  awaiting  our 
relief ;  at  last  I  heard  '  squelch,  squelch,'  and  laboured 
breathing,  and  the  figure  of  our  platoon  officer  loomed 
over  the  parapet.  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief ;  at  last  we 
were  going  to  leave  that  island  of  sHme.  The  officer  said 
something  in  an  undertone  ;  what  was  it  ?  '  I'm  afraid 
you  won't  be  relieved  till  to-morrow  night,'  he  repeated. 
You  can  imagine  our  feelings,  I  won't  try  to  describe  them. 
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"  The  rest  of  the  night  it  simply  poured  and  the  water 
in  the  trench  rose  higher  and  higher.  We  rigged  up  a 
sort  of  framework  of  wood  and  spread  our  waterproof 
sheets  over  it.  Inside  this  four  of  us  (there  were  six  of  us 
on  the  '  island  ')  could  crouch  in  a  very  cramped  position 
with  our  feet  in  3  inches  of  water.  Whenever  I  began  to 
drop  off  to  sleep  I  woke  with  a  start  thinking  that  I  was  on 
sentry  and  must  keep  awake.  Seeing  that  we  were  each 
of  us  on  sentry  for  one  hour  in  every  three,  this  is  scracely 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  night  seemed  absolutely  inter- 
minable. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  that  my  left  gum  boot  had  a  large  hole 
in  the  heel  so  that  my  left  foot  was  in  water  for  the  whole 
three  days.  Things  were  too  awful  the  next  day.  It  rained 
intermittently,  and  my  overcoat  (a  rotten  garment  for  the 
trenches)  was  as  heavy  as  lead  with  all  the  mud  plastered 
on  it.  I  tried,  by  standing  in  mid  trench  with  water 
over  my  knees,  to  wash  some  of  the  mud  ofE  the  skirts, 
but  without  much  success.  Everything  was  too  filthy  for 
writing.  In  the  afternoon  I  endeavoured  to  forget  my 
surroundings  by  plunging  into  the  intricacies  of  Browning, 
and  between  the  showers  I  got  through  2,000  Hues  of  The 
Ring  and  the  Book. 

"  There  were  other  minor  discomforts  (I  might  as  well 
make  the  picture  as  harrowing  as  possible  while  I'm  about 
it).  Owing  to  the  terrible  journey  up  to  our  trenches  from 
behind,  the  amount  of  food  which  they  got  up  to  us  was 
ludicrously  small.  For  instance  a  twenty-four  hours' 
ration  for  one  man  consisted  of  a  crust  of  bread,  two  dog 
biscuits,  one-third  of  a  tin  of  bully  (one  can  eat  half  a  tin 
comfortably  at  a  sitting),  a  minute  piece  of  cheese  and  one- 
sixth  of  a  tin  of  jam.  And  the  state  it  arrived  in  !  The 
bread  was  sodden  right  through  and  the  outside  of  it  was 
plastered  with  mud  so  that  you  had  to  peel  it,  as  it  were. 
Then  as  your  hands  were  covered  with  mud,  the  inside  of 
it  got  muddy  when  you  touched  it  and  you  couldn't  put 
it  down  anywhere  ;  by  that  time  your  Imife  was  muddy. 
In  fact  in  the  end  the  small  meal  you  did  get  was  50 
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per  cent.  mud.  Our  water  supply,  too,  was  practically  nil. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  learnt  by  experience  the  true 
irony  of  the  mariner's  remark  '  Water,  water  every- 
where  '     In  other  trenches  they   boiled   the    trench 

water  and  drank  that,  but  we  couldn't,  as  the  trench  water 
was  our  combined  ablution  and  drainage  system.  More- 
over, we  had  no  means  of  boiling ;  matches  wouldn't 
strike.  From  never  getting  anything  hot  to  drink  we 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  warm,  especially  as  we  could 
hardly  move  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  parapet. 

"  I  think  I  have  dilated  sufficiently  on  the  horrors  of  our 
position. 

"  That  night,   or  early  the  next  morning,   the  relief 
arrived.     They   decided   that   our   island   was   unfit   for 
occupation,  and  it  was  therefore  abandoned  when,  we  left, 
it.     Then  began  the  march  back  to  the  reserve  line.     I 
have  already  described  the  journey  once,  but  this  time  it  was 
much  worse  because  of  the  rain.     In  places  the  boards  were 
under  water  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  them  in  the  dark  ; 
also  several  of  them  were  washed  away,  and  there  were 
always  shell  holes  full  of  water  waiting  for  you  when  you 
slipped.     Added  to  this  there  was  the  chance  that  the 
Germans  might  whiz  bang  you  in  the  open  (as  they  did  a 
ration  party  the  night  before  ;    the  party  naturally  left 
the  rations  and  ran  for  it,  which  was  partly  the  reason  for 
our  lack  of  food).     Personally  I  accomplished  the  journey 
rather  successfully.     I  only  fell  in  once,  and  then  only  up 
to  my  knees.     Other  men  had  a  much  worse  time.     One 
place  in  particular  was  an  absolute  trap  ;  one  of  the  floor 
boards  was  for  some  reason  tilted  up  on  edge,  though  in 
the  dark  it  was  of  course  invisible.     Accordingly  every 
one  as  they  came  to  it  slid  off  into  the  water,  which  was 
about  waist  deep  there.     It  was  extraordinarily  fimny 
seeing  one  man  fall  in  with  a  crash  and  being  dragged  out 
using  the  most  awful  language,  while  the  man  next  behind 
him  was  roaring  with  laughter,  only  to  do  precisely  the 
same  when  his  turn  came. 

"  At  last  we  reached  the  reserve  line,  where  the  men  live, 
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in  dug-outs.  Having  had  no  sleep  to  speak  of  for  three 
nights,  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  cosy  dug-out  and  real 
sleep  at  last.  However  when  we  got  back,  we  found  that 
all  the  dug-outs  that  were  not  full  of  men  were  full  of  water. 
I  tried  to  sleep  outside  among  the  sandbags,  but  it  was 
awfully  cold,  my  boots  were  full  of  water  and  the  rats 
persisted  in  jumping  on  my  head.  So,  tired  as  I  was,  I 
gave  it  up  and  tramped  up  and  down  the  planking  till 
morning. 

"  The  next  day  (Sunday)  we  recovered  somewhat,  as  we 
made  tea  with  the  water  from  shell  holes  boiled  on  braziers. 
It  tasted  funny,  but  was  hot  and  very  acceptable.  Food 
was  still  very  scarce.  I  got  a  dug-out  that  night,  and  al- 
though the  water  dripped  from  the  roof,  and  I  was  lying 
in  a  small  pool,  I  managed  to  sleep  all  right.  The  roof  of 
the  dug-out,  which  I  shared  with  our  sergeant  and  another 
fellow,  was  sagging  dreadfully  and  looked  rather  unsafe. 
Afterwards  we  heard  that  one  of  the  other  dug-outs  had 
fallen  in  and  buried  a  man  alive.  Thank  goodness  we 
didn't  know  it  at  the  time  !  I  believe  they  were  all  con- 
demned after  we  left  and  were  never  used  again. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  had  sent  a  message  to  a  friend  to 
bring  down  my  leather  boots,  which  I  had  left  in  his 
trench.  He  started  off  with  this  additional  burden  and 
on  the  way  he  fell  into  a  pool  of  mud  and  emerged  with 
one  pair  of  boots  instead  of  two.  The  missing  pair  turned 
out  eventually  to  be  mine  !  So  ever  since  I  have  been 
wearing  these  gum  boots.  When  I  took  them  off  for  the 
first  time  on  Sunday  morning  I  found  that  the  sole  of  my 
left  foot  was  quite  white.  Our  sergeant  rubbed  it  violently 
with  anti-frostbite,  after  which  I  put  on  dry  socks,  and  it 
has  now  recovered  ;  but  it  was  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
getting  trench  feet,  as  several  of  our  fellows  did  that  day. 

"  Now  for  Monday,  that's  yesterday  ;  I  was  very  cold 
all  night,  so  in  the  morning  I  thought  I  would  run  about 
a  bit  to  get  warm.  I  started  off  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  but  unfortunately  in  jumping  over  one  of  the 
many  shell  holes,  I  slipped  on  the  edge,  the  side  caved  in 
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and  I  landed  in  the  water  up  to  my  neck,  to  the  intense 
and  vulgar  amusement  of  every  one  present.  The  water 
was  icy  cold.  I  returned  to  my  dug-out  in  a  very  chas- 
tened frame  of  mind  and  changed  my  underclothes  and 
emptied  my  boots.  I  had  no  dry  socks  and  of  course  no 
spare  tunic  or  trousers,  so  I  had  to  put  the  wet  ones  on 
again :    they  aren't  dry  yet. 

"  That  morning  (yesterday)  we  left  the  reserve  trenches. 
We  marched  in  broad  daylight  down  a  road,  which  is 
usually  only  used  at  night,  and  even  then  men  must  go 
in  single  file,  keep  quiet  and  not  smoke,  etc.  We  mere 
privates  thought  it  rather  an  amazing  manoeuvre,  but 
supposed  it  was  all  right.  Very  soon,  however,  high  ex- 
plosives began  to  land  all  round  the  road  in  front  of  us. 
We  waited  for  a  bit  behind  a  heap  of  sandbags  and  watched 
these  shells  bursting  with  extraordinary  violence  just 
ahead.  They  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  particularly  favour- 
ing a  small  semi-ruined  house  and  its  orchard.  Somewhat 
to  our  consternation  we  were  informed  that  the  house  in 
question  was  to  be  occupied  for  the  next  five  days  by  our 
section.  With  an  air  of  unconcern  we  entered  this  ruin, 
and  our  arrival  just  coincided  with  that  of  a  coal  box,  or 
some  heavy  H.E.  Fortunately  it  selected  the  back  en- 
trance and  we  the  front.  As  it  was  it  succeeded  in  wound- 
ing two  men,  one  of  them  being  our  sergeant,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  already.  He  was  blown  in  through  the  door 
and  hit  in  three  or  four  places  with  bits  of  brick,  I  think. 
We  all  rushed  out  and  lay  in  some  shallow  trenches  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  house  afforded  no  protection,  and 
watched  the  big  shells  falling  just  behind  us  and  flinging 
great  chunks  of  the  orchard  into  the  air.  It  was  a  nasty 
quarter  of  an  hour,  as  when  we  heard  them  coming  we 
could  never  be  sure  that  they  weren't  going  to  land  100 
yards  short. 

"  When  the  shelling  display  was  over,  I  walked  the 
wounded  sergeant  down  to  the  dressing  station.  He 
didn't  seem  to  mind  a  bit,  and  can  only  have  been  slightly 
wounded. 
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[This  impression  I  subsequently  found  to  be  quite  wrong. 
About  twelve  bits  of  shell  were  found  in  various  parts  of 
his  body.  He  was  sent  back  to  England  eventually  and 
was  in  hospital  for  about  four  months  before  he  was  right 
again.  Other  similar  instances  in  my  own  experience  go 
to  show  that  wounds  seldom  look  so  bad  at  the  time,  as 
they  often  turn  out  to  be.] 

"  Here  we  have  been  in  this  so-called '  Keep  '  ever  since. 
I  say  '  so-called  '  because  its  fortifications  are  ludicrous. 
There  is  no  cellar.  We  live  in  what  was  once  the  kitchen  ; 
sandbags  are  piled  roimd  two  sides  of  it  to  a  height  of 
about  5  feet.  Overhead  we  have  only  a  sheet  of  corru- 
gated iron  to  keep  out  the  rain.  However,  it  is  not  at  all 
a  bad  place  to  be  in,  as  we  can  have  fires  and  the  mud  is 
at  least  dry  inside.  Fires  are  not  altogether  an  unmixed 
blessing,  as  no  smoke  must  be  permitted  to  go  up  the 
chimney.  A  smoking  chimney  is  a  sure  mark  for  German 
artillery.  Accordingly  the  smoke  fills  the  room  and  leaks 
out  through  various  holes  here  and  there.  In  consequence 
of  this  our  eyes  are  continually  filled  with  tears,  which 
pour  down  our  cheeks,  and  no  doubt  cause  officers  who 
come  to  visit  us  to  wonder  whether  the  strain  has  been  too 
much  for  us.  At  least  the  brigadier  came  in  this  morning 
and  told  our  section  commander  to  give  us  plenty  of  work 
to  do  to  prevent  our  growing  moody  !  The  only  time  we 
ever  do  get  moody  is  when  there  is  work  to  be  done  ;  so 
his  instructions  rather  defeated  their  own  ends. 

"  We  discovered  an  old  cauldron  here,  which  we  cleaned 
out  and  hung  on  a  hook  from  a  beam.  Under  it  we  built 
a  wood  fire  (the  remains  of  the  roof  supplied  the  wood). 
Consequently  our  meals  have  been  sumptuous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Hot  fried  bacon  for  breakfast  and  excellent  stew, 
made  by  ourselves,  for  lunch.  Such  a  relief  after  so  long  a 
spell  of  bully  and  dog  biscuit.  Sometimes  the  shells  fall 
fairly  near.  Last  night  I  woke  up  to  hear  two  or  three 
going  swish  over  the  roof,  and  this  morning  there  were  two 
in  the  orchard.  You  see  there  is  a  light  battery  of  ours 
in  a  field  near  and  an  observation  post  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  road  about  100  yards  away,  so  we  get  shells  going  over 
most  of  the  time. 

"  They  have  just  started  shelling  again,  and  I  have 
taken  up  a  position  behind  a  wall  of  sandbags,  with  which 
we  have  blocked  up  the  back  door,  since  that  shell 
attempted  an  entrance  by  it  yesterday.  Whenever  a  shell 
is  heard  approaching,  every  one  calls  down  a  curse  on  the 
heads  of  all  Germans  and  rushes  to  the  door  to  see  it  ex- 
plode ;  we  naturally  take  a  great  interest  in  seeing  where 
the  shells  burst,  as  we  can  usually  tell  from  that  what  they 
are  making  for.  It  is  really  quite  amusing  sometimes  to 
see  how  annoyed  people  get  (including  oneself)  when  shells 
begin  to  whistle  over.  I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  outlet  for 
one's  anxiety. 

"  Wednesday. 

"  A  batch  of  parcels  arrived  this  morning.  They  have 
been  accumulating  all  the  time  we  have  been  in  the 
trenches  ;  I  believe  there  is  a  house  full  of  them  waiting  for 
us  somewhere.  Your  parcel  isn't  among  this  lot,  so  I  still 
have  that  to  look  forward  to.  Every  one  has  been  handing 
round  all  sorts  of  rich  and  indigestible  foods,  and  after  our 
extremely  short  and  plain  rations  of  the  last  few  days,  we 
are  feeUng  internally  overburdened.  I  have  already  per- 
sonally sampled  three  cakes,  chocolate  in  various  forms, 
tinned  cocoa  and  coffee,  sweets  of  every  description 
shortbread,  biscuits,  and  even  a  veal  and  ham  pie.  In 
consequence  I  have  little  appetite  left  for  the  army  ration. 

"  During  my  small  experience  of  the  trenches,  I  was 
very  pleased  with  our  artillery.  They  fired  about  six 
to  the  Germans'  one.  It  is  very  cheering  when  the  Ger- 
mans meekly  throw  over  a  few  whiz  bangs,  to  hear  the 
violent  bombardment  which  our  guns  promptly  mete  out 
to  them  ;  and  it  makes  one  laugh  to  think  how  their 
infantry  must  swear  when  the  German  artillery  begins  to 
send  over  a  shell  or  two,  knowing  full  well  what  coals  of 
fire  it  will  bring  upon  their  own  luckless  heads. 

"  Another  surprising  thing  is  that,  after  my  experiences 
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described  earlier  in  this  letter,  the  only  result  of  any  kind 
in  me  is  a  very  slight  cold  in  the  head.  Except  for  one 
or  two  cases  of  trench  feet,  few  people  seem  any  the  worse, 
though  in  ordinary  life  we  would  have  all  got  pleurisy  at 
least. 

"  We  haven't  yet  been  troubled  at  all  by  insects,  which 
is  rather  strange  ;  I  suppose  we  have  the  cold  weather  to 
thank.  The  greatest  nuisance  is  the  rats.  It's  funny 
that  one  heard  so  little  about  them  before  coming  out. 
They  eat  everything,  including  clothes  and  equipment, 
and  have  so  little  fear  that  they  get  positively  impertinent. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  an  excellent  wash  and  a  shave,  my 
first  of  either  for  exactly  a  week.  I  had  rather  a  shock 
when  I  looked  in  the  glass  prepa,ratory  to  shaving.  I 
had  whiskers  and  a  beard  of  considerable  dimensions.  It 
is  extraordinary  how  a  hot  bath  and  a  bed  with  sheets 
and  pyjamas  seem  the  absolute  acme  of  bliss  just  at 
present.  Yet  when  we  had  them  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 
we  never  realized  it.     What  fools  we  were  ! 

"  Midnight. 

"  I  have  just  come  on  watch,  a  sort  of  informal  guard 
over  this  Keep  to  keep  unauthorized  people  from  coming 
in  here.  It  only  means  that  we  take  it  in  turns  to  stay 
awake  for  an  hour.  We  had  "  fingers  out  "  (I  introduced 
this  method)  to  decide  who  should  have  which  hours,  and 
I  was  unlucky  enough  to  get  twelve  to  one.  I  am  sitting 
by  the  door  on  a  box  of  bombs  or  something  and  writing 
by  the  light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a  biscuit  tin  with  one 
side  cut  out,  the  object  being  to  shade  the  light  from  the 
eyes  of  the  recumbent  forms,  which  I  can  see  dimly  lying 
packed  like  sardines  all  round  me. 

"  Except  for  the  general  chorus  of  stertorous  snores  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  things  are  very  quiet  at 
present.  Occasionally  I  can  hear  the  patter  of  a  machine 
gun,  but  that  is  all ;  even  the  guns  seem  to  be  having  a 
night  ofi. 

"  We  are  really  very  comfortable  here  and  having  quite 
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an  enjoyable  time.  Apparently  the  object  of  this  place 
is  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  our  men,  in  case  of  a  German 
attack.  In  any  case  our  orders  are  not  to  leave  the  place 
under  any  circumstances,  except  of  course  to  draw  our 
rations  and  water,  etc.  There  is  a  stock  of  supplies,  water 
and  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  which  must  not  be  touched 
except  in  case  of  siege.  This  may  sound  alarming,  and  if 
there  was  a  successful  German  attack  it  would  be  most 
alarming,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  For  as 
we  cannot  leave  the  place,  we  cannot  be  put  on  any  of  the 
numerous  and  disagreeable  fatigues,  which  are  the  bane 
of  the  soldier's  existence.  The  rest  of  the  company  on 
the  other  hand  are  Uving  in  cellars  in  the  village  and  have 
to  provide  guards  for  the  roads,  ration  parties  and  the  like. 

"  Talking  of  guards  ;  they  had  a  spy  round  here  the  day 
before  we  came  in,  disguised  as  an  artillery  officer,  and 
they  think  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  shelling,  which  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  day  or  two.  That  reminds 
me  I  have  examined  the  hole  made  by  the  shell  which 
wounded  our  sergeant  and  I  find  that  it  is  exactly  14 
yards  from  the  room  in  which  I  now  am ;  none  too  far 
off! 

"  My  hour  of  duty  is  drawing  to  a  close,  so  I  will  knock 
off  for  the  present  and  return  to  my  somewhat  hard  but 
fairly  comfortable  bed. 

"In  Billets,  Saturday,  December  11. 

"  We  are  right  back  out  of  the  danger  zone  now,  so  I 
will  just  finish  this  letter  and  send  it  off. 

"  We  only  had  one  more  excitement  in  that  Keep,  and 
that  occurred  yesterday  afternoon.  The  Germans  started 
shelling  the  observation  post,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  being  about  100  yards  down  the  road.  Our 
cottage  was  exactly  in  the  line  of  fire,  so  that  while  they 
were  finding  the  range  some  shells  came  pretty  close  and 
we  had  rather  an  anxious  time.  The  occupants  of  the 
O.P.  came  out  and  retired  in  some  haste  down  the  road 
after  the  first  shell  had  exploded.     We,  however,  had  to 
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stay  and  watch  the  practice.  Finally  the  Germans  scored 
a  hit  on  the  corner  of  the  house  containing  the  O.P.  and 
then  much  to  our  relief  appeared  satisfied,  and  ceased 
fire. 

"While  they  were  getting  the  range,  we  were  much 
amused  to  watch  a  small  party  of  our  men  going  down  the 
road.  Oust  as  they  came  opposite  our  house  they  heard  a 
shell  coming  and  flung  themselves  on  their  faces  in  the 
mud.  The  shell  burst  about  50  yards  to  their  left  front. 
.We  all  stood  in  our  front  door  laughing  at  them,  while 
they  picked  themselves  up  trpng  to  look  as  if  they  fully 
appreciated  the  humour  of  their  position.  Before  they 
had  gone  20  yards  another  shell  came  and  down  they  went 
again.  This  one  burst  about  50  yards  to  their  right. 
Eventually  the  party  by  a  series  of  rushes  got  past  the 
danger  area. 

"  We  had  to  return  our  gum  boots  to  the  store  before 
leaving  the  place,  and  those  of  us  who  were  thus  left  boot- 
less MTapped  our  feet  in  sandbags  till  they  looked  like  the 
feet  of  elephants.  We  then  had  to  march  very  painfully 
and  laboriously  in  full  kit  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
together  with  various  others  who  were  either  sick  or  lame. 
It  was  a  strange  procession  of  limping  men  ;  "  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,"  some  one  called  it.  Eventually  we  were 
picked  up  by  some  motor  lorries,  into  which  we  were  piled, 
thirty  into  each,  so  packed  that  we  could  hardly  breathe, 
though  the  driver  told  me  that  there  were  rows  of  empty 
lorries  and  motor  'buses  where  he  had  come  from. 
After  some  delay  we  went  for  a  motor  drive  round  France 
in  the  dark,  losing  the  way  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
Finally  we  landed  at  a  village  where  we  were  billeted  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  curiously  enough  I  have  struck  the 
same  barn  as  I  was  in  then,  the  one  with  the  manure  and 
the  dog.  The  latter  was  almost  as  delighted  to  see  me 
again  as  I  was  disgusted  to  recognize  the  smell  of  the 
former. 

"  We  without  boots  are  singularly  helpless  and  have  to 
stay  in  the  barn  all  day.    Sandbags  are  not  good  substi- 
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tutes,  as  they  get  soaked  througli  at  once  and  tend  to  hold 
the  mud  and  water  like  a  sponge.  I  hope  they  hurry  up 
and  serve  out  the  new  boots. 

"It  is  good  to  be  back  in  a  land  of  shops.  A  friend 
(with  boots)  has  already  purchased  bread,  butter,  choco- 
late and  candles  for  me.  So  here  we  shall  eat  and  sleep 
all  day,  I  presume.  Exercise  of  any  sort  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  one  can't  get  out  even  to  wash  and  shave. 
I  never  realized  before  how  dependent  a  man  is  on  his 
boots. 

"  They  say  that  to-morrow  we  are  moving  back  still 
further  and  will  see  no  more  of  the  trenches  till  after 
Christmas,  which  is  very  cheering.  It  means  Christmas 
in  peace  anyhow.     I  must  post  this  letter  now." 

"  P.S.  Parcel  just  arrived.  Three  cheers.  And  some 
new  socks,  three  more." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  several  stories  con- 
nected with  those  trenches  at  Festubert ;  for  they  were  famous 
throughout  the  sector,  if  not  throughout  the  army.  Of  these 
stories  I  will  tell  one  or  two,  which  occurred  while  we  were  in 
occupation. 

While  the  battalion  on  our  right  was  filing  through  the 
communication  trenches,  one  man  was  hit ;  it  is  hoped,  but 
not  known,  that  he  was  killed  outright,  for  the  whole  line  of 
men  behind  him  went  straight  on  over  his  body  in  the  dark. 

Another  rather  gruesome  thing  happened  to  the  battalion 
which  relieved  us.  While  crossing  one  of  the  planks  across 
a  water-filled  trench,  such  as  I  have  already  described,  a  man 
slipped  ofi  and  fell  in.  An  officer,  who  was  in  front  of  him, 
at  once  lay  down  across  the  plank,  and  groped  about  in  the 
water — it  was  dark,  of  com'se — to  pull  the  man  out.  He 
clutched  an  arm  and  pulled,  but  the  arm  came  away  in  his 
hand  and  proved  to  belong  to  some  unfortunate,  who  had 
met  his  death  at  that  spot  some  months  before.  The  man 
who  had  fallen  in  was  rescued  eventually,  I  believe  ;  but 
the  officer  lost  his  nerve  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  and 
ultimately  returned  to  England. 
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Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  up  to 
the  front  line  at  this  place  may  be  given  by  the  fact  that  it 
took  OUT  stretcher  bearers  eleven  hours  to  go  up  to  the  front 
line  and  carry  back  a  wounded  man.  This  man  had  been 
wounded  in  the  morning,  but  could  not  be  moved  of  course 
till  dark,  though  one  of  the  stretcher  bearers  very  cour- 
ageously took  up  some  morphia  to  him,  crossing  the  open  in 
broad  daylight. 

When  last  I  heard  of  Festubert,  from  a  man  who  had  just 
come  from  there,  he  told  me  that  the  old  front  line  had  been 
abandoned,  and  new  trenches  built  just  in  rear ;  and  that 
these  trenches,  though  by  no  means  dry,  were  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  ones  ;  moreover,  there  is  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity to  go  out  into  the  open.  I  believe  this  change  was  made 
soon  after  we  left  the  place,  as  the  new  trenches  were  already 
in  course  of  construction  when  we  were  there.  At  all  events 
I  think  I  can  guarantee  that  no  human  beings  have  ever  since 
had  to  live  on  that  "  island  of  slime  "  which  was  my  home  for 
those  three  memorable  days. 


CHAPTER  V 
CHRISTMAS 

THE  next  day,  Sunday,  the  battalion  moved  on  to  a 
village  some  miles  further  behind  the  line,  where  we 
were  going  to  spend  our  Christmas. 

We  few  were  still  without  boots.  We  had  to  walk  barefoot 
through  the  cold  and  gritty  mud  to  battahon  headquarters, 
where  we  were  to  be  picked  up  by  motor  'buses  at  10.30  a.m. 

This  proved,  however,  too  great  a  strain  on  some  one  or 
other's  organizing  abilities,  and  nothing  turned  up  till  2.30, 
and  even  then  not  the  promised  'buses  but  two  motor  lorries. 
Those  four  hours  of  waiting  were  very  trying  to  the  temper  ; 
we  had  nothing  to  eat  and  our  feet  were  frozen.  Finally  I 
went  into  a  fowl-house  and  sat  on  a  perch — the  cold  was  not 
so  great  in  there. 

Eventually  the  lorries  arrived,  and  we  were  once  more 
packed  into  them  and  started  off.  We  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion about  four  o'clock.  They  turned  us  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  told  us  to  find  our  billets.  This  was  practically 
impossible  for  us,  as  walking  in  that  cold  mud  was  agony. 
Some  one  took  pity  on  myself  and  another  fellow  and  led  us 
to  an  estaminet  and  gave  us  vi7i  rouge  chaud,  which  restored  a 
little  warmth  to  us.  The  people  at  the  estaminet  were  very 
kind  and  compassionate,  they  made  us  sit  round  their  stove, 
and  expressed  their  horror  at  our  condition.  We  explained 
in  our  best  French  how  we  had  lost  our  boots,  but  I  fear  that 
their  opinion  of  the  clothing  department  of  the  British  Army 
fell  rather  low. 

After  more  wanderings  in  the  dark,  we  at  last  found  our 
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platoon  packed  literally  like  sardines  into  some  little  out- 
houses ;  pig- styes  I  think  they  must  have  been,  except  that 
pigs  would  have  caught  bad  colds  in  them  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive ventilation  caused  by  large  holes  in  the  plaster  walls. 

The  next  morning  theColonel  came  and  inspected  our  pala- 
tial residence.  As  soon  as  he  had  stooped  down  and  had 
one  look  inside  he  decided  that  it  was  quite  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  to  our  great  relief  we  were  moved  into  a  barn 
near  by,  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  sleep  sardine  fashion. 

For  the  next  few  days,  till  the  boots  arrived,  I  was  im- 
prisoned in  our  new'  quarters.  I  attended  no  parades  of 
course,  and  whiled  away  the  time  reading  and  writing  letters. 
Parcels  were  beginning  to  arrive — ^it  was  getting  near  Christ- 
mas— as  will  be  seen  from  the  follo^ving  : — 

"In  Billets,  Monday,  December  13. 

"  Just  a  line  to  say  that  my  parcel  has  arrived  and  has 
surpassed  all  expectations.  The  quinine  tablets  were  most 
opportune,  as  I  had  been  going  about  all  day  barefoot 
(the  mud  is  cold),  and  I  daresay  that  the  one  I  promptly 
took  saved  me  from  a  chill.  I  needn't  waste  any  words  on 
the  peppermint  creams  ;  you  know  full  well  how  much 
they  are  appreciated.  But  the  mince-pie  biscuit  things 
are  quite  top  hole.  It  says  on  the  outside  of  the  tin,  '  To 
obtain  their  most  delicious  flavour,  heat  in  an  oven  for  a 
few  minutes  before  eating.'  Not  having  any  ovens  about 
me  I  was  obliged  to  eat  them  as  I  found  them,  and  though 
perhaps  I  did  not  taste  their  most  delicious  flavour,  I  can 
certainly  say  (and  my  friends  agree  with  me)  that  their 
flavour  was  most  delicious — a  subtle  but  true  distinction. 
The  other  things  will  come  in  most  useful  in  due  course ; 
the  soups  smell  good  even  in  their  present  state  of  desicca- 
tion. Very  many  thanks  for  the  parcel ;  you  can't  reahze 
the  childish  delight  which  one  takes  in  parcels  out  here. 

"  Please  excuse  the  writing,  but  I  am  lying  on  my  back, 
holding  my  writing  case  up  in  my  left  hand  and  trying  to 
write  with  my  right ;  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  I  can 
make  the  candle  shine  on  the  paper.     Unfortunately  the 
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French,  never  anticipated  their  barns  being  put  to  this  use, 
and  so  omitted  to  fit  them  with  windows. 

"  I  am  compelled  to  stay  indoors  all  day,  till  they  give 
me  some  boots,  and  so  I  have  missed  the  battalion  bath 
this  afternoon  !  Rather  tragic,  as  it's  just  over  four 
weeks  since  I  have  had  a  chance  of  undressing. 

"  Thanks  very  much  for  the  papers.  Crowns  and 
thrones  may  perish,  kingdoms  rise  and  wane  for  all  we 
should  ever  hear  of  it  in  these  out-of-the-way  little  villages. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  stop  for  the  present,  as  the  batta- 
lion (or  my  section  of  it)  is  returning  from  its  bath  like  a 
giant  refreshed  with  wine  and  clamouring  for  his  tea 
(though  it  may  sound  funny),  and  writing  will  be  im- 
possible." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  got  my  bath  all  right  about  a  week 
later.  It  was  extraordinary  how  different  all  the  others  looked 
after  their  baths.  They  had  grown  dirty  gradually  and  un- 
noticed, and  the  sudden  magic  change  to  comparative  cleanli- 
ness was  almost  startling.  The  baths  themselves  were  very 
different  from  all  our  preconceived  ideas.  After  removing  our 
clothes  we  were  ushered  into  a  room,  or  rather  a  transformed 
outhouse,  round  which  ran  a  minute  pipe  suspended  in  mid 
air.  At  intervals  there  were  small  sprays  with  tiny  holes. 
The  volume  of  water,  which  was  exceedingly  small  to  begin 
with,  was  thus  disseminated  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  reached 
our  persons  almost  in  the  form  of  steam.  We  were  allowed 
plenty  of  time,  however,  and  we  certainly  made  good  use  of  it. 

The  baths  at  Bethune,  which  we  were  to  meet  later,  were 
much  better  as  regards  the  volume  of  water,  but  the  time 
allowance  was  ridiculously  small.  I  never  had  time  to  get  all 
the  dirt  off.  However,  the  water  was  always  hot,  v/hich  was 
the  great  thing. 

It  was  not  only  our  skin  that  needed  cleaning  up  for  Christ- 
mas, but  our  clothes  as  well.  I  heard  one  day  that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  inspection  of  overcoats.  This  was  rather 
amusing,  as  my  overcoat  was  almost  imrecognizable,  being 
stiff  with  dried  mud  from  the  trenches.     However,  we  all  had 
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to  set  to  work.  I  hung  my  coat  on  an  apple  tree  and  beat  it 
with  a  big  stick.  The  dust  rose  in  clouds.  I  then  cut  away 
with  my  clasp  Imife  the  chunks  of  mud  still  sticking  to  it. 
Finally  I  shaved  it  heavily  all  over  with  the  same  knife — it 
looks  more  like  a  saw  now.  Then  at  the  inspection  I  was 
reprimanded  for  not  having  cleaned  my  coat,  and  told  to  clean 
it  and  show  it  to  the  officer  that  evening  ! 

Just  about  this  time  there  occurred  a  German  gas  attack 
at  Ypres.  This  apparently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  a  similar  attack 
on  our  part  of  the  line,  and  further  precautions  were  at  once 
taken.  Hitherto  we  had  only  carried  one  gas  helmet  apiece, 
which  Vv^as  buttoned  inside  the  flap  of  the  tunic,  and  was  very 
inaccessible  in  an  emergency.  Moreover,  beyond  the  usual 
inspections  of  the  gas  helmets,  little  importance  had  been 
attached  to  them.  Now,  however,  all  this  was  changed. 
Every  man  was  served  out  with  a  second  helmet,  which  he 
carried  in  a  special  satchel  hung  round  his  neck.  Daily  gas- 
helmet  drill  was  instituted.  We  had  to  practise  getting  out 
the  helmets  and  putting  them  on  against  time.  Then  we 
drilled  and  marched  in  them  to  get  accustomed  to  keeping 
them  on,  and  finally  we  charged  in  them.  The  last  was  the 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  enough  air 
when  one  is  out  of  breath. 

Such  at  least  was  my  experience.  I  found  I  soon  got  used 
to  keeping  the  helmet  on,  and  the  carbolic  sort  of  taste  and 
smell,  though  strong,  was  not  altogether  unpleasant.  But 
running  in  them  nearly  suffocated  me. 

A  gas  expert  came  down  to  hold  a  test.  He  turned  on  a 
gas  cylinder  in  an  empty  barn,  through  which  the  whole 
battalion  had  to  file  in  their  helmets.  Before  going  into  the 
barn  he  gave  us  a  lecture  emj^hasizing  the  importance  of  the 
gas  helmet  and  its  correct  use,  mentioning  incidentally  that 
the  gas  in  the  barn  was  far  stronger  than  anything  we  should 
meet  in  the  trenches,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  gas 
cylinder,  and  that  if  our  helmets  withstood  this  severe  test,  we 
might  confidently  rely  on  them  in  the  future.  We  all  exam- 
ined our  helmets  somewhat  anxiously,  and  after  putting  them 
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on  walked  into  the  barn.  I  heard  a  hissing  noise,  but  the 
barn  was  rather  dark  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  through  the 
goggles.  Eventually  I  saw  the  long  black  cylinder  hissing 
the  poison  at  us.  But  what  surprised  me  was  the  fact  that 
gas  was  quite  invisible.  I  had  always  imagined  sort  of  clouds 
of  steam.  In  certain  circumstances,  I  imagine,  it  is  visible, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  then. 

We  came  through  all  right,  but  the  smell  of  the  stuff  clung 
to  our  clothes  for  some  time.  One  man  in  another  company 
was  gassed,  as  he  never  noticed  that  his  helmet  had  no  glass 
in  the  eye  pieces — an  extraordinary  oversight. 

I  had  got  some  new  boots  by  this  time.  I  had  to  struggle 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  quartermaster's  stores  three  times 
before  I  could  get  them.  The  first  time  no  boots  had  arrived  ; 
the  second  time  they  had  none  larger  than  size  8  ;  the  third 
time  I  got  a  pair  after  waiting  for  two  hours  in  bare  feet.  This 
was  close  on  two  weeks  after  I  lost  my  other  boots  at 
Festubert. 

In  the  meantime  Christmas  was  getting  very  near,  with  its 
Christmas  parcels  and  Christmas  letters.  Every  one  was 
making  arrangements  for  the  dinner,  laying  in  stores  and 
writing  home.  One  is  always  supposed  to  think  of  home  at 
Christmas,  and  as  a  British  soldier  in  France  seldom  thinks 
of  anything  else,  Christmas  is  a  festival  after  his  own  heart. 
So  we  found  it.  We  had  plenty  to  remind  us  of  home,  too. 
Most  of  us  had  violent  indigestion  from  the  delicacies  which 
were  being  continually  handed  round  between  meals.  We 
did  little  but  sleep,  eat  and  have  indigestion,  but  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  thoroughly  all  the  time.  Shortly  before  Christmas 
Day  we  all  studiously  wrote  our  Christmas  letters  home. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  mine. 

"In  Billets,  December  20. 
"...  Dear  Family, — 

"  Seeing  that  Christmas  is  now  only  a  few  days  off,  I 
think  I  had  better  begin  my  Christmas  letter.  It  will 
contain  no  thrilling  news  from  the  trenches  of  hair-raising 
escapes  from  shot  and  shell,   but  it  will  merely  be  an 
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attempt  by  tlie  writer  to  show  how  at  this  Christmas  time 
his  thoughts  will  be  where  his  body  may  not  be,  and  how 
all  his  wishes  are  for  your  happiness  at  this  festive  season. 

"  As  a  proof  of  these  statements  so  easily  made,  I  hope 
to  enclose  herewith  a  small  cheque,  which  I  hope  will  be 
honoured  by  my  banker.  You  may  spend  it  as  you  like 
on  some  present  for  the  family  at  large,  though  I  fear 
that  after  comparing  the  relative  sizes  of  the  cheque  and 
the  family  that  the  present  won't  make  much  of  a  show. 

"  This  is,  I  think,  only  the  second  Christmas  dinner  I 
have  ever  had  away  from  home,  so  I  can't  really  complain. 
I  shall  be  thinking  of  you  all  on  Saturday.  There  will,  I 
suppose,  be  the  same  present  giving  after  lunch,  according 
to  the  time-honoured  custom,  with  the  subsequent  chaos 
of  string  and  brown  paper.  The  dinner,  too,  will  be  just 
the  same.  Much  discussed  table  decorations  ;  a  frantic 
hunt  for  candle  shades  ;  some  one  getting  out  little  dishes 
for  the  chocolates  ;  some  one  else  gingerly  balancing  three 
crackers  on  the  Christmas  cake  in  the  middle.  I  can 
picture  it  all. 

"  Now  let  me  tell  you  what  our  Christmas  vnW  be  like. 
Our  dinner  will  be  by  candle  light  too,  but  we  shan't  have 
any  candle  shades.  The  candles  will  be  stuck  on  to  bits 
of  wood  or  tin  pushed  into  the  very  yielding  mud  walls  of 
the  barn.  The  '  company '  will  be  seated  round  on  the 
straw  with  its  backs  to  the  wall,  and  the  food  will  be  spread 
out  in  the  middle.  It  was  rumoured  that  turkey  was 
going  to  be  served  out ;  in  fact,  we  were  asked  if  we  should 
prefer  it  hot  or  cold.  But  that  has  fallen  through  now. 
Some  paper,  the  Dail/j  News  I  beheve,  is  giving  us 
tinned  pudding,  and  of  course  we  shall  all  have  our  own 
besides ;  one  man  I  know  has  already  got  three  from 
various  fond  relatives. 

"  I  have  received  a  picture  Christmas  post3ard  from '  the 
parish,'  depicting  an  angel  jjointing  out  to  a  very  clean, 
rather  embarrassed-looldng  young  soldier  in  skeleton 
marching  order  a  house  covered  with  snow  with  a  light  in 
the  windows,  and  next  door  is  a  church.     On  the  card  is 
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superscribed  '  We  will  keep  the  home  fires  burning,  and 
the  church  bells  ringing  till  the  boys  come  home.'  Rather 
tactless  to  draw  attention  to  the  solitary  little  tin  can  in 
the  church  at  home,  I  think,  and  if  I  have  condemned  you 
to  any  extra  clanging,  I  sincerely  apologize.  As  to  the 
home  fires  ;  please  don't  be  extravagant  with  the  coal  on 
my  account,  especially  as  I  derive  little  benefit  from  it  at 
present.  I  always  think  the  words  should  be  changed  to 
'  when  the  boys  come  home,'  as  '  till '  imphes  that  on  the 
return  of  the  boys  all  the  fires  will  be  promptly  put  out. 
However,  I  like  the  idea  of  the  postcard  very  much, 
though  I  may  seem  to  laugh  at  it. 

"  The  post  has  arrived,  bringing  with  it  all  sorts  of 
additions  to  the  meal  on  Saturday  ;  almonds  and  raisins, 
a  sugar  cake,  a  plum  pudding  among  other  things.  Socks, 
too,  acceptable  as  always.  An  army  marches  on  its  feet, 
for  all  that  Napoleon  said.  The  whistle  or  flageolette 
has  already  impaired  my  popularity  among  my  erstwhile 
friends,  though  I  consider  my  rendering  of  Good  King 
Wenceslas  most  soul-moving.  However,  I  notice  that  they 
all  ask  to  '  look  '  at  it,  when  I  have  finished,  and  proceed 
to  extract  therefrom  noises  far  more  horrible  than  I  can 
ever  have  produced. 

"  What  else  was  there  ?  A  vigilant  periscope.  In  my 
opinion  those  little  periscopes  are  much  the  best  because — 
(1)  They  are  so  easy  to  carry  ;  a  most  important  considera- 
tion. (2)  They  are  difiicult  to  see,  and  so  do  not  draw 
the  enemy's  fire  like  those  great  box-like  apparatus  (with 
a  long  U,  which  should  be  the  correct  plural.)  (3)  They 
can  be  used  very  conveniently  as  a  looking-glass  for  sha\ang, 
(As  I  have  just  lost  my  glass,  it  comes  in  very  handy.)  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Army  is  beginning  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  these  pocket  periscopes  and  is  ser\^ng  them  out 
to  N.C.O.'s. 

"  The  Sketch,  to  be  continued  weekly,  is  an  excellent 
present  too,  as  we  are  all  very  fond  of  the  Sketch.  My 
best  thanks  to  all  the  contributors.  I  can  assure  them 
that  everything  is  enormously  appreciated. 
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"  And  then  your  letters.  I  never  know  quite  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry,  when  I  read  them.  I  generally  do  the 
former.  You  do  say  such  ridiculous  things  about  my  being 
a  hero  and  all  that.  I  do  hope  my  former  letters  haven't 
given  you  the  impression  that  I  am  placing  my  hand  on  my 
heart,  tightening  my  lips  and  walking  valiantly  forward 
with  burning  eyes  into  the  jaws  of  danger,  all  for  the  love 
of  the  Old  Country,  to  keep  you  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Hun,  etc.,  etc.  You  seem  from  your  letters  to  infer  that, 
although  with  a  heroic  effort  I  manage  to  cover  all  the 
awful  agony,  which  I  bear  unflinchingly,  with  a  thin  dis- 
guise of  sickly  humour,  yet  all  the  time  you  know  that  I 
am  in  the  depths  of  gloom  and  misery.  When  you  get  into 
your  nice,  warm,  comfortable  bed,  I  am  all  the  time  stand- 
ing waist-deep  in  water,  shivering  from  head  to  foot, 
choking  back  the  tears,  which  for  sheer  misery  persist  in 
rising  to  my  eyes,  and  murmuring  to  myself  the  while 
'  Buck  up,  old  boy,  stick  it  for  England,  Home  and  Beauty.' 

"  That  is  the  picture  you  seem  to  draw  of  me,  and,  as  I 
say,  it  makes  me  feel  perfectly  ridiculous.  Except  for  a 
few  nights  every  fortnight  or  so,  my  bed  is  probably  quite 
as  warm  and  comfortable  as  any  of  yours.  Have  any  of 
you  tried  straw  for  comfort,  or  sleeping  close  together, 
covered  with  a  blanket,  overcoat,  tunic  and  leather  jerkin 
(which  we  have  just  had  served  out)  for  warmth  ?  As  for 
us  being  always  miserable  and  gloomy  ;  if  you  think  that, 
your  estimation  of  our  collective  human  natures  is  a  bit 
out.  If  anything  I  have  piled  on  the  agony  in  my  letters  ; 
the  humour  far  from  being  forced  was  rather  restrained. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been  exaggerating,  but 
simply  that  discomfort  of  any  sort,  even  one's  own,  has 
always  a  humorous  aspect,  especially  in  retrospect,  and 
becomes  much  more  bearable  in  consequence. 

"  You  say  it  would  be  ironical  to  wish  me  a  happy 
Christmas,  whereas  it  isn't  a  bit.  We  hope  to  have  a  very 
happy  one.  My  one  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  I  am  very 
much  afraid  my  digestion  will  not  stand  the  strain  of  the 
masses  of  indigestible  foods  which  we  have  accumulated. 
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To  start  with  we  have  got  fruit — apples,  oranges,  tanger- 
ines, etc.,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  man.  Then  there  is  plum 
pudding,  cake,  chocolates,  preserved  fruits,  almonds  and 
raisins,  figs,  dates,  nuts,  liqueur  chocolates,  champagne, 
whisky  (our  platoon  commander's  gift),  crackers,  cigars 
(good  ones)  and  De  Reszke  cigarettes.  So  don't  imagine 
me  with  the  corners  of  my  mouth  turned  down,  trying  to 
swallow  dog  biscuit  and  bully." 

So  much  for  anticipation.    Now  for  the  reahzation. 

"  Boxing  Day. 

"  We  had  a  very  good  Christmas.  We  began  our  feast 
at  1  p.m.  and  went  on  till  5,  after  which  people  merely 
passed  round  .sweets.  As  to  the  menu  : — The  meat  course 
was  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  each  of  the  diners.  A  friend 
of  mine  had  a  tinned  chicken  from  home,  which  he  heated. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  share  it  with  me,  and  in  return  he 
had  half  of  a  cold  tongue  with  which  I  had  provided  my- 
self. I  then  shared  my  plum  pudding  with  another  man, 
having  previously  boiled  it  over  a  brazier  most  of  the 
morning.  We  had  tinned  milk  (the  runny  unsweetened 
sort)  with  it  and  castor  sugar.  It  was  a  great  struggle  to 
get  through  the  whole  half,  but  the  excellence  of  the  pud- 
ding induced  me  to  make  a  special  effort,  which  was 
eventually  successful. 

"  The  rest  of  the  eatables,  which  I  have  enumerated 
before,  were  arranged  in  their  respective  heaps  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  the  middle  of  the  straw  ;  the  centre  piece  was 
a  circular  box  with  four  candles  on  it  (which  had  to  be 
renewed  twice  before  the  end  of  the  meal).  The  tout 
ensemble,  with  the  tangerines  shining  in  their  silver  paper, 
the  champagne  bottles  and  the  many-coloured  crackers, 
was  most  imposing  and  attractive. 

"  The  dessert  course  was  far  the  longest.  Everything 
was  passed  round  again  and  again,  until  every  one  was 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  coma.  We  were  unable  to  touch 
the  cake,  which  we  are  having  for  tea  to-day  together  with 
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the  broken  pieces  that  remain  after  yesterday,  which  are 
considerable. 

"  Afterwards  we  all  sat  round  in  paper  hats  and  sang 
songs,  which  I  attempted  to  accompany  on  my  whistle. 
Toasts  were  drunk  in  the  sweet  and  quite  unalcoholic 
champagne  ;  the  first  being  '  those  at  home.'  We  all 
enjoyed  ourselves  enormously  ;  and  if  you  had  as  good  a 
Christmas  as  I  did,  you  didn't  do  badly." 


CHAPTER  VI 
CAMBRIN 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  once  or  twice  the  great  delight 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  j)arcel.  The  lucky  man  is 
surrounded  by  his  friends  as  he  cuts  the  string  and  removes 
the  wrappings.  The  contents  are  praised  in  turn,  and  every 
one  quite  frankly  avows  his  intention  of  sampling  those  of 
them  that  are  edible.  But  there  are  times  when  the  arrival 
of  parcels  is  not  greeted  with  joy  altogether  unmixed,  and  it 
always  seemed  that  those  were  the  times  especially  selected 
by  the  parcels  to  make  their  appearance.  On  Boxing  Day  we 
were  having  the  now  familiar  struggle  of  packing  our  things, 
swollen  in  number  by  many  Christmas  presents,  preparatory 
to  moving  on  the  following  day,  when  the  mail  arrived.  One 
man,  who  had  been  rather  complaining  because  some  parcels 
had  never  arrived  for  him,  though  he  knew  they  had  been 
sent  off,  received  no  less  than  three,  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. As  far  as  I  can  remember  he  tied  them  unopened  on 
to  various  parts  of  his  equipment,  and  sallied  forth  the  next 
day  disguised  as  a  Christmas  tree. 

Our  march  led  us  to  Bethune  again,  but  we  passed  through 
it  without  stopping,  much  to  our  disappointment.  We  took 
a  different  road  towards  the  firing  line  this  time.  It  was  one 
of  those  straight  cobbled  roads,  with  a  line  of  trees  groAving 
alternately  down  each  side.  Just  one  of  the  ordinary  French 
high  roads  we  thought.  But  soon  we  passed  a  sign-post,  one 
of  the  many  thousands  erected  by  the  British  army  in  France. 
Along  an  arrow  pointing  down  the  road,  by  which  we  had 
come,  we  read  Bethune,  and  along  another  arrow  pointing 
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in  the  direction,  in  which  we  were  going,  we  read  La  Bassee. 
We  looked  at  the  road  with  a  new  interest ;  this  was  the 
Bethune-La  Bassee  road,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  com- 
muniques. For  all  its  dreariness  and  desertion,  it  had  become 
almost  as  famous  as  Piccadilly. 

Some  time  later  our  band,  which  had  been  leading  us,  was 
ordered  to  halt,  and  as  we  passed  them,  we  looked  at  them  with 
eyes  of  envy.  For  they  would  stay  back  here  and  practise 
fresh  atrocities,  while  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  front 
line.  Presently  the  column  was  opened  out  and  the  platoons 
marched  200  yards  apart,  for  this  road  was  a  favourite  mark 
for  hostile  artillery. 

We  were  billeted  for  the  night  in  the  little  village,  Annequin 
by  name,  uncomfortably  near  the  firing  line,  but  still  in- 
habited. Our  section  was  put  into  an  attic  over  the  kitchen, 
where  the  woman  of  the  house  was  cooking,  surrounded  by 
four  or  five  small  children.  The  youngest's  favourite  toy,  I 
remember,  was  a  large  knife. 

From  the  incessant  noise  it  seemed  that  our  artillery  was 
all  round  us,  and  each  explosion  nearly  lifted  the  roof  off  the 
little  house.  The  only  gun  we  could  see,  however,  was  one  of 
our  Archies  mounted  on  a  motor  lorry  in  the  road  outside.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  at  close  quarters  the  little  guns,  which 
were  responsible  for  the  white  puffs  of  smoke  continually  to 
be  seen  round  aeroplanes. 

We  relieved  the  trenches  by  daylight  the  next  day  ;  a  more 
convenient,  though  considerably  more  dangerous  proceeding 
by  day  than  by  night. 

We  got  gum  boots  at  the  store,  and  started  off  up  the  com- 
munication trenches.  Very  soon  we  heard  a  rushing,  whist- 
ling noise  like  an  express  train  flying  through  a  station,  and  a 
tremendous  explosion  just  when  the  noise  had  reached  its 
zenith — when  the  engine  of  the  train  had  just  reached  you,  as 
it  were.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  anywhere  near 
really  heavy  shells,  when  they  burst.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
experience.  The  shells  were  all  either  over  or  to  the  left, 
and  we  wondered  how  battalion  headquarters,  which  we  had 
just  left,  was  enjoying  it. 
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We  heard  afterwards  ;  they  didn't  enjoy  it  at  all.  Evi- 
dently an  aeroplane  had  spotted  that  a  relief  was  going  on 
and  turned  on  the  guns ;  for  by  all  accounts  heavy  shells  at  that 
particular  spot  had  been  rather  the  exception  up  to  then. 
Several  men  were  killed,  but  not  so  many  as  would  have  been 
had  the  shelling  started  earlier.  One  shell  landed  fair  and 
square  on  an  ambulance  in  the  yard  of  the  dressing  station, 
I  saw  the  place  the  next  morning.  A  tangled  heap  of  scrap 
iron  and  a  broken  wheel  had  been  the  ambulance.  Bits  of  it 
had  been  flung  far  and  wide,  fragments  of  cloth  were  flapping 
up  in  the  tree  above  my  head.  The  driver  of  the  ambulance 
was  simply  eliminated ;  it  was  only  after  a  long  search  that 
they  could  find  enough  of  him  to  bury. 

Our  platoon  was  in  the  front  line  again.  It  seemed  our 
fate  to  get  the  front  line  every  time.  Men  in  the  support  fine 
always  tell  the  men  in  the  firing  how  dangerous  the  support 
fine  is  and  how  much  rather  they  would  be  in  the  firing  line 
and  free  from  the  heavier  shells.  But  the  men  in  the  firing 
fine  know  better.  The  front  line  may  be  free  from  heavy 
shells,  but  it  has  other  great  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  seldom  any  dug-outs  in  the  fire  trenches,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  being  on  the  alert.  If  most  of  the  men  were 
in  dug-outs  and  an  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy,  they 
would  be  caught  hke  rats  in  a  trap.  The  support  line,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  generally  supplied  with  large  deep  dug-outs, 
very  warm  and  comfortable  to  live  in. 

Secondly,  being  in  the  front  line  is  undoubtedly  a  greater 
strain,  especially  at  night.  Sentries  peering  over  the  parapet 
into  the  dark  for  two  hours  at  a  stretch,  with  patrols  often 
crawling  about  in  front,  are  naturally  more  liable  to  strain,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  way  in  which  it  stimulates  their  imagina- 
tion. Many  a  sentry  in  the  front  line  has  seen  trees  as  men 
walking. 

Then  in  exchange  for  heavier  shells,  the  fire  trenches  come 
in  for  bombs,  trench  mortars,  rifle  grenades  and  other  inven- 
tions of  the  devil,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  being  blown  sky 
high  by  a  mine.  The  man  in  the  fire  trench  smiles  at  the 
simulated  envy  of  his  friends  in  the  support  line,  and  looks 
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forward  to  the  time  when  the  positions  will  be  reversed,  and 
he  can  pretend  to  envy  them. 

The  trenches  we  were  now  occupying  were  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cambrin,  which  must  have  been  a  pretty 
little  village  standing  among  trees,  before  the  shells  came  and 
smashed  up  the  village  and  broke  down  the  trees.  Our  parti- 
cular section  of  the  trench  was  not  inviting.  Though  the 
walls  were  fairly  high  in  places,  they  were  very  oblique,  so 
that  the  trench  was  very  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  tremen- 
dously wide  at  the  top.  Just  near  my  own  portion  there  was 
a  large  and  newly  made  dip  in  the  parapet  and  a  correspond- 
ing dip  in  the  parados,  or  back  wall  of  the  trench.  There  was 
also  a  heap  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pass  the  place  without  showing  yourself.  One  of 
the  men  whom  we  were  relieving  remarked  that  a  whiz  bang 
had  burst  there  that  morning,  burying  a  man,  but  that  they 
had  dug  him  out  all  right.  "  Have  you  often  had  whiz  bangs 
here  ?  "  I  asked  rather  anxiously.  "  We've  had  a  few  every 
morning,"  he  answered  airily,  and  I  began  to  think  I  had 
selected  rather  an  unfortunate  position  for  myself. 

The  cooking  arrangements  were  better  in  these  trenches. 
At  Festubert  cooking  was  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  at 
Givenchy  when  in  the  fire  trenches,  we  had  raw  meat  and  tea 
leaves  served  out  to  us  and  were  told  that  no  fires  were  allowed 
in  the  front  line.  Here,  however,  we  found  some-  braziers, 
and  bags  of  wood  and  coke  were  sent  up  with  the  rations  each 
night. 

A  soldier  takes  so  much  interest  in  his  rations  that  perhaps 
I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  refer  to  them  once  more. 

The  rations  are  delivered  every  day  to  the  quartermaster 
of  each  battalion ;  how  this  miracle  is  achieved  is  not  the 
private's  concern.  The  quartermaster  divides  them  among 
the  four  company  quartermaster-sergeants,  reserving  a  cer- 
tain amount,  which  I  daresay  he  chooses  with  a  certain  amount 
of  deliberation,  for  the  headquarters  stafi. 

Each  company  quartermaster- sergeant,  generally  known 
as  the  C.Q.M.S.,  then  divides  his  portion  into  five,  one  for 
each  platoon,  one  for  company  headquarters.    He  then  packs 
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them  in  sandbags,  labelled  according  to  the  platoons  for 
which  they  are  destined.  That  evening  they  are  piled  on  the 
limbers  and  taken  up  the  road  to  a  point  as  near  the  trenches 
as  it  is  possible  or  safe  to  go. 

In  the  meantime  each  platoon  has  detailed  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  go  back  out  of  the  trenches,  in  charge  of  an  N.C.O. 
This  fatigue  party  meets  the  transport  at  the  appointed  place, 
and  the  C.Q.M.S.  hands  to  each  man  a  couple  of  bulky  sand- 
bags, and  the  party  starts  back  for  the  trenches.  There  each 
platoon  sergeant  divides  the  platoon  rations  among  his  four 
section  commanders,  and  the  section  commander  distributes 
them  among  his  men. 

There  seems — at  least  there  seemed  then — to  be  a  tacit 
understanding  between  us  and  the  enemy  that  the  transport 
should  be  allowed  to  come  up  unmolested  each  night.  The 
limbers  bumping  over  the  cobbles  of  the  roads  necessarily 
made  a  considerable  noise,  and  in  the  front  trenches  it  was 
quite  possible  on  a  quiet  night  to  hear  the  rumbling  of  the 
German  transport  as  well  as  our  o^vn.  Yet  I  never  heard  of 
an  instance  where  the  transport  wagons  of  either  side  were 
shelled.  The  reason  was,  I  presume,  that  retaliation  was  so 
easy  that  neither  side  thought  it  worth  incurring  it.  If  we 
prevented  the  Germans  from  getting  their  rations,  they  would 
at  once  prevent  us  from  getting  ours,  and  we  had  no  wish  to 
go  hungry.- 

"  Ration  fatigue,"  as  the  job  of  going  back  and  bringing  up 
the  rations  to  the  trenches  is  called,  differs  from  most  fatigues 
in  that  it  is  not  always  studiously  avoided  by  the  soldier.  Al- 
though it  is  a  most  exhausting  job — it  involves  the  carrying 
of  a  rifle,  ammunition  as  well  as  two  heavy  sandbags  through 
a  mile  or  so  of  conununication  trench  in  the  dark — yet  it  has 
one  advantage.  After  being  in  the  trenches,  particularly  in 
the  front  hne,  for  two  or  three  days,  a  man  feels  a  longing  to 
get  out  of  them,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  he  gets 
out  of  the  communication  trench  into  the  open  and  knows 
that  he  is  separated  from  the  enemy  by  about  a  mile  of 
country,  he  feels  relieved  from  an  unconscious  strain.  The 
weariness  which  his  body  may  be  feeling  is  more  than  counter- 
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balanced  by  tbe  rest  thus  given  to  his  mind.  I  don't  suggest 
that  he  thinks  of  it  in  this  way,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
is  usually  more  ready  to  go  on  ration  fatigue  than  many  other 
lighter  fatigues  which  keep  him  in  the  trenches. 

There  is  also,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  soldier  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  contents  of  the  sandbags,  which  weigh  so 
heavily  on  his  shoulders.  One  will  contain  the  inevitable 
bully— he  will  avoid  that  one,  for  it  is  heavy  and  uninteresting. 
Another  contains  bacon  and  raw  meat,  also  heavy  and  to  be 
avoided ;  another  wood  and  coke,  comparatively  light  and 
easy  to  carry,  provided  that  the  string  round  the  neck  of  the 
bag  does  not  break  half-way  through  the  journey  (as  it  in- 
variably did  with  me).  In  another  there  will  be  tea  and 
sugar  mixed  ;  in  another  bread,  jam  and  so  on.  Another  will 
contain  the  letters — this  is  one  of  the  two  most  popular  bags  ; 
the  other  contains  the  rum  jar.  A  soldier  will  usually  be  quite 
ready  to  carry  the  rum,  in  spite  of  its  weight,  because  of  his 
very  natural  anxiety  lest  it  should  be  left  behind. 

For  rum  bulks  large  in  the  soldier's  life,  not  in  quantity,  for 
that  is  infinitesimal,  but  in  importance.  Imagine  him  an 
hour  before  dawn  "  standing  to,"  in  his  place  in  the  trench 
with  his  rifle  ready,  his  fingers  numb,  his  feet  like  blocks  of 
ice  and  his  vitality  at  zero,  throughout  that  dangerous  hour 
when  attacks  are  made.  The  whole  picture  is  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  rum.  He  only  gets  a  sip  or  two,  and 
its  flavour  isn't  exactly  delicate,  but  its  effect  is  wonderful. 
When  he  turns  out  to  stand  to  he  is  in  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion, shivering  w^th  cold  and  absolutely  fed  up.  His  con- 
versation is  restricted  to  an  occasional  but  expressive  oath. 
When  he  stands  down  he  is  singing  a  song,  filled  with  an 
exhilarating  feeling,  which  might  almost  be  called  warmth. 
Life  interests  him  once  again  and  he  is  ready  for  another 
monotonous  day's  work. 

The  army  rum  is  extraordinarily  strong.  Before  I  ever 
drank  rum,  I  used  to  drink  liqueurs  with  a  certain  amount  of 
deliberation,  while  I  gazed  with  admiration  on  a  man  who 
could  drink  whisky  neat.  My  first  sip  of  rum  scalded  my 
throat  and  set  me  coughing  and  spluttering,  but  practice  and 
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experience  gradually  accustomed  me  to  it,  and  I  later  prided 
myself  on  being  able  to  drink  as  much  as  any  one  at  one  go. 
Liqueurs  and  whisky  seem  to  have  lost  their  sting  altogether 
now.  I  don't  pretend  I  liked  the  taste  of  rum,  but  some- 
times it  alone  made  life  worth  living. 

All  this  time  our  platoon  was  in  the  front  line  trenches  near 
Cambrin,  where  the  following  letter  was  written  : — 

"In  the  Trenches,  December  29,  1915. 

"  Here  we  are  back  again.  Not  in  the  same  trenches 
this  time  though.  The  conditions  are  much  better  and 
the  trenches  are  merely  muddy,  with  practically  no  stand- 
ing water.  We  are  in  the  front  line  again  and  the  lines  are 
close  here,  about  80  yards  apart.  The  Germans  opposite 
were  shouting  things  over  to  us  all  last  night,  and  one  of 
them  treated  us  to  a  really  very  good  tenor  solo.  Our 
officers,  however,  didn't  appreciate  it.  They  murmured 
such  words  as  '  decoy,  putting  us  off  our  guard  '  and  the 
like,  and  made  us  strafe  with  more  than  usual  vigour. 

"  As  I  said  before  these  trenches  are  fairly  dry,  but 
rather  shapeless,  and  there  are  no  dug-outs  ;  a  distinct 
drawback  if  it  rains.  Sleeping  is  most  difficult.  Three 
of  us  sit  on  the  fire  step  (which  is  about  a  foot  wide  and 
slopes  steeply),  under  a  mackintosh  sheet,  which  we  have 
tied  up  with  string,  like  a  sort  of  a^\Tiing.  We  squash  up 
together  as  close  as  possible,  but  even  so  the  cold  is 
intense.  Moreover,  every  one  that  goes  by  treads  on  our 
feet  or  kicks  our  legs  ;  it  seems  extraordinary  how  many 
people  choose  that  portion  of  the  night,  which  you  have 
set  aside  for  sleep,  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  through 
your  bit  of  trench.  All  these  enemies  to  slumber  might 
be  overcome,  however,  but  there  is  yet  another,  and  it  is 
one  I  cannot  master.  It  is  the  rat.  As  soon  as  I  get 
settled  and  begin  to  feel  drowsy,  I  hear  a  rustling  just  by 
my  head,  then  something  patters  across  my  chest,  across 
the  next  man,  on  to  the  third  who  gives  a  convulsive  jerk 
which  flings  the  rat  back  heavily  into  my  lap.  This  hap- 
pened two  or  three  times  last  night.     It  is  like  one  of  the 
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forgotten  sports,  '  Tossing  the  rat.'  At  other  times  they 
waltz  on  the  top  of  your  head,  or  screech  most  horribly  in 
your  ear.  I  can't  get  accustomed  to  the  beastly  things. 
I  believe  they  are  attracted  by  the  warmth  of  human 
bodies.  One  man  I  heard  of  woke  up  one  night  to  find  a 
rat  lying  curled  up  against  his  neck.  He  put  up  his  hand 
to  brush  it  away  and  was  bitten  through  the  finger." 

^  ^  't*  *f^  **• 

"In  the  Keep,  Friday,  December  31,  New  Year's  Eve. 

"  I  believe  that  Germans  have  some  mysterious  intui- 
tion, which  tells  them  when  and  where  I  am  writing.  I 
was  just  getting  more  or  less  settled  down  to  writing  this 
letter  yesterday,  when  I  heard  an  ominous  '  pop  '  followed 
by  a  whirring  noise,  and  sure  enough  they  were  at  their 
old  game  sending  over  rifle  grenades.  I  never  got  a  chance 
to  go  on  with  the  letter  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  We  were  relieved  yesterday  and  are  now  living  in  the 
cellar  of  a  house  in  the  smashed  up  village  I  told  you  of. 
Our  position  is  very  much  the  same  as  when  we  were  in 
that  other  keep  (near  Festubert)  the  last  time  we  were  in 
the  trenches.  But  we  are  much  safer  here,  as  the  roof  of 
this  cellar  is  very  well  sand-bagged  (by  German  sappers, 
I  believe),  and  is  practically  shell  proof,  I  should  think. 

"  It  wasn't  so  bad  in  the  trenches  this  time,  as  we  had 
very  little  rain.  We  had  a  few  whiz  bangs  each  morning  ; 
but  beyond  spattering  us  with  mud  and  somewhat  disturb- 
ing our  sang  froid,  they  didn't  do  any  damage. 

"  There  was  one  incident,  which  was  very  thrilling  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  being  distinctly  unpleasant.  I  was 
trying  to  sleep  and  was  in  a  kind  of  semi-doze  at  4.15  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  when  some  one  shook  me  by  the  arm  and 
said  hurriedly,  '  Gas  attack,  helmets  on  and  man  the  para- 
pet.' It  was  rather  like  a  nightmare.  I  was  frightfully 
cold,  as  one  always  is  on  waking,  and  this  alarm  only 
served  to  make  me  feel  colder.  We  all  fumbled  frantically 
with  our  gas  helmets,  got  them  on  at  last,  jumped  up  on 
the  fire  step  and  blazed  away,  expecting  every  moment  to 
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see  the  Germans  jump  out  of  their  trench  and  charge 
towards  us.  To  add  to  my  consternation  I  discovered  that 
my  bayonet  wasn't  properly  fixed,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  get  the  catch  to  work.  I  remember  thinking, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  stick  one  German  all  right,  but 
that  my  bayonet  would  be  certain  to  remain  in  his  body, 
and  then  where  should  I  be  ? 

"  After  standing  on  the  fire  step  and  puffing  through  the 
tubes  in  our  helmets  for  about  half  an  hour,  our  excite- 
ment, which  had  soon  begun  to  dwindle,  quite  fizzled  out  ; 
I  had  also  succeeded  in  fixing  my  bayonet  properly  at 
last.  It  became  evident  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and 
presently  the  order  came  along  that  we  could  take  off  our 
helmets.  This  we  did  with  great  relief,  as  it  was  uncom- 
fortable wearing  them  for  long.  Apparently  in  our  part 
of  the  trench  there  was  no  gas  at  all,  but  somewhere  on 
the  right  they  had  had  a  gas  shell,  and  rumours  of  that 
kind  get  magnified  in  an  extraordinary  way,  especially  as 
our  officers  are  very  jumpy  about  gas  just  now.  It  was 
a  little  humiliating  to  find  that  there  was  practically 
no  ground  for  what  I  confess  was  for  me  an  exceedingly 
unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  The  Germans  opposite,  who  I  think  must  have  been 
Saxons,  were  very  puzzled  at  our  sudden  activity  and 
shouted  things  across  at  us.  I  couldn't  distinguish  much 
except  the  word  '  Tommy,'  but  they  are  said  to  have 
shouted  '  Why  are  you  shooting.  Tommy  ?  '  and  various 
other  things. 

"  Yesterday  morning  one  of  our  officers,  an  excellent 
fellow  and  always  burning  with  anxiety  to  strafe  the 
Boches,  arranged  a  '  strafe '  between  5  and  6  a.m. 
He  had  got  another  officer  to  bring  up  a  store  of  rifle 
grenades,  which  were  to  be  the  fiece  de  resistance,  as  it 
were.  At  a  given  signal  we  all  opened  fire  and  the  machine 
guns  rattled  viciously,  but  we  listened  in  vain  for  the 
explosions  of  our  rifle  grenades. 

"  The  following  morning  (this  morning,  in  fact)  the 
same  pugnaciously  disposed  officer  was  shooting  at  a 
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sniper's  periscope.  I  was  watching  through  my  own 
periscope.  The  first  three  shots  were  misses  and  each 
time  the  German  signalled  a  '  washout.'  The  fourth  shot 
was  a  hit  and  broke  his  periscope. 

"  All  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  provide  a  guard  for  the 
road.  One  gets  two  hours  on  duty  every  night,  as  a  rule. 
Not  a  pleasant  job,  if  you  were  by  yourself,  but  all  sen- 
tries are  doubled  at  night.  Every  now  and  then  a  stray 
bullet  swishes  down  the  road.  They  are  all  high,  I  think, 
and  the  only  man  whom  I  know  to  have  been  hit  by  one 
was  riding  a  horse  at  the  time.  Some  say  that  the  Ger- 
mans must  have  a  fixed  rifle  or  machine  gun  trained  on 
this  road,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  shots  fired  a  mile  away 
would  go  straight  down  the  road  so  often  by  accident. 

"  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  say  that  shortly  after  we  had 
taken  over  the  trenches  last  Tuesday,  one  of  our  high  ex- 
plosives landed  25  yards  in  front  of  our  parapet  and  blew, 
together  with  a  lot  of  dirt,  a  clip  of  German  cartridges  into 
our  trench.  Rather  interesting ;  but  we  thought  we'd 
like  to  tell  the  artillery,  that  our  passion  for  souvenirs  was 
not  so  great  that  they  need  trouble  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, much  as  we  appreciated  their  thoughtfulness. 

"  We  heard  this  morning  of  rather  an  unfortunate 
occurrence  in  one  of  our  trenches.  A  German  trench 
mortar  bomb  landed  on  one  of  our  gas  cylinders,  and  con- 
sequently several  of  our  men  were  gassed,  but  none  fatally, 
I  believe.  The  rest  of  the  line  had  another  gas  alarm — 
and  they  are  alarming,  too. 

"  It  is  New  Year's  Eve  by  the  way.  A  happy  New 
Year.  Our  guns  are  celebrating  it  by  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  strafe  from  12  midnight  till  12.15,  I  believe, 

"In  Billets,  Sunday,  January  2. 

"  We  have  left  the  danger  zone  this  morning  and  are 
now  billeted  in  the  same  dirty  school  as  before  at  Bethune. 

"  There  are  ugly  rumours  of  a  mine  going  up  in  our 
trenches  this  morning  causing  several  casualties.  Also  an 
aeroplane  spotted  us  being  relieved,  and  they  started  shel- 
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ling  the  road  just  after  our  company  had  passed  along  it. 
The  list  of  casualties  in  the  battalion  has  lengthened  con- 
siderably in  consequence.  Our  company  has  maintained  its 
good  luck,  however.     We  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for. 

"  I  am  just  going  out  into  the  town  to  get  some  tea  at 
an  '  English  tea  shop.'  Funny  mixture,  shells  in  the 
morning  and  tea  shops  in  the  afternoon. 

"  I  must  just  say  that  my  whistle  has  been  quite  hard 
worked.  '  The  Cock  o'  the  North  '  is  my  best  tune.  This 
came  in  very  handy  this  morning.  We  were  waiting  for 
the  relief  to  take  over  our  keep,  when  a  big  Scottish 
officer  resplendent  in  kilt,  glengarry,  etc.,  came  striding 
up  the  road.  Without  thinking  I  began  whistling  '  The 
Cock  o'  the  North  '  fortissimo,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
mere  English  officers  near  ;  the  Scottish  officer  looked  as 
sick  as  mud. 

"  I  also  played  the  '  Marseillaise  '  to  a  group  of  French 
children  with  much  gusto.  I  thought  their  patriotism 
did  not  seem  exactly  fired,  which  was  not  surprising  really, 
as  I  was  told  afterwards  I  had  been  playing  the  Russian 
National  Anthem  all  the  time. 

"  The  post  is  just  going,  so  I  must  stop  ;  I  fear  this  is  a 
long  and  very  dull  letter." 

With  regard  to  the  rumours  of  a  mine  explosion  referred 
to  in  this  letter,  unfortunately  they  turned  out  to  be  too  true. 
It  was  in  fact  an  occurrence  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
included  in  the  British  communique  for  the  following  day. 

"  The  enemy  exploded  a  mine  near  Cambrin,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  occupy  the  crater,"  such  was  the  official  account 
so  far  as  I  remember  it.  A  very  ordinary  occurrence,  not 
worth  a  moment's  thought  to  any  one  who  read  it  in  the 
paper.  But  for  one  of  our  companies  it  was  a  tragedy.  No 
less  than  six  of  its  sergeants  were  killed,  while  a  seventh  was 
put  out  of  action  ;  about  twelve  men  were  killed  besides. 
"  The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  occupy  the  crater,"  says 
the  official  account ;  it  doesn't  say  why.  After  a  mine  ex- 
plosion, when  all  the  men's  nerves  are  shattered,  an  attack  is 
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usually  made  in  order  to  seize  the  crater  formed  by  the  mine. 
Knowing  this,  the  machine  gun  sergeant,  wonderfully  pre- 
serving his  presence  of  mind,  mounted  his  gun  on  the  parapet, 
and  sprayed  the  German  trench  unceasingly,  until  a  sandbag 
flung  heavenwards  by  a  second  explosion  fell  upon  him  and 
broke  his  neck.  The  sergeant  was  afterwards  "  mentioned," 
I  believe  ;  at  any  rate  he  certainly  deserved  it. 

Our  losses  from  the  mine  cast  a  gloom  over  what  would 
have  been  a  cheering  Sunday.  For  we  were  leaving  the  firing 
line  for  a  few  days'  rest ;  and  those  few  days  were  to  be  spent 
among  the  streets  and  shops  of  Bethune. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BETHUNE 

ONE  day  in  a  little  village  near  St.  Omer  a  party  of  our 
men  were  sitting  drinking  and  smoking  in  theestami- 
net,  when  an  A.S.C.  man  came  in.  He  appeared  to  have 
something  weighing  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  he  replied  with  bated  breath  that  he  had  been- 
ordered  to  proceed  up  to  the  firing  line  on  the  following  day.- 
His  anxiety  and  depression  were  thus  explained,  and  we 
sympathized  with  him  all  the  more,  because,  being  a  member 
of  the  A.S.C,  he  would  be  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  terrors 
of  the  trenches,  and  would  doubtless  suffer  the  more  in  conse- 
quence. Presently  some  one  happened  to  ask  him  to  what 
particular  spot  in  the  firing  line  he  had  been  ordered.  His. 
answer  came,  as  though  it  was  a  message  of  doom  ;  it  was 
"  Bethune." 

Such  was  the  conception  of  this  town  formed  by  this  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  Service  Corps.     But  ours  was  very  different. 

Bethune  is  a  pretty  little  town  dominated  by  a  massive 
square  church  tower.  Its  streets  for  the  most  part  are  narrow 
and  well  supplied  with  shops  and  estaminets.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  is  the  "  Place,"  a  large  open  square  surrounded 
by  shops.  On  one  side  of  this  square  there  is  a  projection  of 
buildings  running  out  towards  the  centre  surmounted  by  a 
square  battlemented  clock-tower  with  what  looks  like  a  small 
lighthouse  on  top.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  town,  which  is  always  remembered  by  any  one 
who  has  been  there.  One  thing  I  remember  rather  struck 
me,  when  I  first  saw  this  square,  and  that  was  the  picturesque 
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slope  of  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses  round  it.  One  seldom 
sees  shops  at  home  in  houses  with  long  red  sloping  roofs.  The 
whole  square  with  its  tower  rather  reminded  me  of  the  piazza 
Delia  Signoria  in  Florence  with  the  tower  of  the  Bargello. 

The  residential  quarter  of  the  town  is  very  attractive. 
Most  of  the  big  houses  are  surrounded  by  walls,  not  modern 
brick  walls,  but  massive  old  stone  walls  with  large  arched 
gateways.  When  the  gates  are  open  you  look  into  a  flagged 
courtyard  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  the  front  door  of 
the  house. 

Bethune  is  about  6  miles  from  the  firing  line  and  8  from 
La  Bassee.  Earlier  in  the  war  it  was  shelled  by  the  Germans 
from  time  to  time,  of  which  we  saw  some  evidences  ;  a  shat- 
tered house  at  a  street  corner  and  so  on.  But  when  we  were 
there  we  had  no  shells  on  the  town  itself,  though  occasionally 
a  few  were  dropped  near  the  railway  station. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  Bethune  to  the  mind  of  the 
soldier  is  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  canteen.  This  is 
a  large  canteen  stacked  with  all  manner  of  supplies  from  Eng- 
land. It  ministers  of  course  almost  exclusively  to  the  soldier's 
appetite,  and  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  its 
wares  are  entirely  English.  It  seems  to  remind  you  of  home 
to  eat  Petit  Beurre  biscuits  or  Cadbury's  chocolate  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  else  is  strange.  Moreover,  tobacco  and  cigar- 
ettes can  be  bought  duty  free,  which  means  that  you  can  be 
more  reckless  in  purchasing  those  commodities  than  you  have 
ever  been  before. 

But  the  Expeditionary  Force  canteen  is  by  no  means  the 
only  source  of  luxury  in  Bethune,  and  luxury  to  the  soldier 
is  another  name  for  good  things  to  eat.  There  are  several 
"  English  tea  shops,"  which  look  inviting,  but  are  avoided  by 
the  experienced.  These  are  shops  which  have  been  spoiled 
by  over  use.  The  prices  are  outrageously  high,  they  are 
always  crowded  to  overflowing,  which  means  that  you  can 
never  get  served,  and  by  attempting  to  imitate  English  tea 
shops,  they  only  succeed  in  showing  their  own  inferiority  to 
them.  For  more  substantial  meals  there  are  several  "  eat- 
ing houses."     "  Eating  houses  "  describes  them  exactly,  as 
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in  them  no  attention  is  paid  to  anything  but  eating.  The 
food  is  good  and  cheap,  but  badly  served.  The  table  is 
covered  with  American  cloth,  with  pools  of  tea  on  it,  and  it 
is  crowded  with  Tommies,  usually  in  rather  an  hilarious 
mood. 

The  old  hand  passes  by  all  these  places  on  the  other  side 
and  looks  for  a  place  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
the  mob.  Having  found  one,  he  lets  a  friend  or  two  into  the 
secret  and  slinks  ofi  to  it  surreptitiously  when  he  wants  a  meal. 
When  a  place  becomes  popular  its  attractions  are  gone.  The 
word  "  popular  "  is  singularly  appropriate  in  this  context, 
as  its  true  meaning  should  be  "  peopled  "  ;  thus  any  merit 
attached  by  the  epithet  "  popular  "  to  the  object,  to  which 
it  is  appHed,  depends  on  the  assumption  that  a  merit  must 
exist  to  attract  the  people.  Where,  however,  the  chief  merit 
lies  in  the  absence  of  the  said  people,  "  popularity  "  seems  to 
defeat  its  own  ends.     But  I  am  getting  involved. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  during  the  few  days  which  we 
spent  at  Bethune  to  light  upon  a  place  hidden  away  in  a  back 
street,  which  was  exactly  what  we  were  looking  for.  It  was 
a  little  house,  belonging  to  a  French  family,  which  had  re- 
solved not  to  let  go  by  such  a  golden  opportunity  as  has  been 
offered  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  France  by  the 
presence  of  the  British  Army.  Outside  the  house  on  the  rail- 
ings hung  a  board  advertising  eggs,  omelettes,  coffee  and 
chocolate.  We  soon  became  firm  friends  of  the  whole  family. 
Whenever  we  returned  to  Bethune  we  went  back  to  this  house 
and  were  always  recognized  and  welcomed. 

It  was  there  we  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  next  few  days, 
while  our  rest  at  Bethune  lasted.  We  used  to  sit  in  the  front 
room  drinking  chocolate  and  eating  omelettes  by  the  hour, 
often  writing  letters  at  the  same  time.  One  night,  I  remem- 
ber, we  had  an  impromptu  dinner  party.  Some  one  had  sent 
me  two  tins  of  asparagus  from  home,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
had  got  a  steak  and  kidney  pie.  Some  one  else  supplied 
tinned  fruit.  Madame — I  have  forgotten  her  name,  the  lady 
who  ran  the  establishment — was  responsible  for  the  cooking 
and  for  the  vegetables. 
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I  fear  that  the  last  few  pages  have  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  food,  and  I  can  only  excuse  myself  by  saying  that 
after  a  spell  in  the  trenches  we  were  also  devoted  to  food  ;  so 
that  the  atmosphere  is  right  anyway,  even  if  the  reader  is 
getting — I  was  going  to  say  "  fed  up." 

The  shops  at  Bethune  were  filled  with  every  imaginable 
thing  for  the  trenches,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  souvenirs  in 
various  forms.  There  v^^ere  book  shops  too,  well  stocked  with 
English  books  and  magazines — a  great  boon.  All  the  English 
daily  papers  were  on  sale  everywhere.  In  fact,  the  town  is 
almost  anglicized  altogether,  which  is  hardly  surprising  seeing 
that  it  is  crammed  full  of  English  soldiers  ;  I  saw  practically 
no  French  soldiers  when  I  was  there.  The  shopkeepers,  at 
least  the  younger  ones,  could  all  speak  a  sort  of  English  ;  the 
more  elderly  French  people  seem  scarcely  to  have  picked  up 
the  language  at  all.  What  surprised  me  in  the  shops  was  the 
astonishing  rapidity  with  which  I  got  my  change,  considering 
that  English  and  French  coins  were  all  mixed  up.  I  used  to 
puzzle  over  it  for  hours  afterwards,  and  always  found  it  was 
correct  in  the  end.  To  pay  for  something  with  a  £1  note, 
and  to  get  the  change  in  5-franc  notes,  half-crowns,  2-franc 
notes,  sixpences  and  sous  was  altogether  too  much  for  my 
mathematical  powers.  Yet  the  French  people  seem  to  find 
no  difficulty  in  it,  except  in  explaining  it  to  their  customers. 
I  always  have  to  look  twice  at  a  half-crown  to  see  whether  it 
is  a  florin  or  not,  whereas  the  French  know  a  half-crown  at 
once  for  3  francs. 

It  was  during  these  few  days  that  we  first  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Bethune  theatre.  I  was  astonished  at  its  size, 
which  would  compare  well  with  that  of  the  larger  London 
theatres.  Its  seating  accommodation  was  not,  however,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  its  appearance  had  suffered  some- 
what from  neglect,  not  to  mention  a  shell  which  had  damaged 
part  of  it  earlier  in  the  war.  Of  course  the  theatre  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  British  Army,  and  the  performers  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  A.8.C.  chiefly.  Many  of  them 
had  been  professional  actors  before  the  war,  and  the  shows 
given  benefited  in  consequence, 
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At  this  time,  appropriate  to  the  season,  they  had  a  panto- 
mime— Aladdin.  The  scenery,  dresses  and  lighting  effects 
were  all  first  class  and  it  was  an  excellent  show.  I  went  to  it 
twice.  They  had  introduced  into  it,  quite  in  the  approved 
style,  the  latest  songs  from  home,  with  which  we  had  got  very 
behindhand.  It  was  at  Aladdin  that  I  first  heard  "  Canoe- 
ing "  and  "  Blue  eyes,  true  eyes,"  and  whenever  I  hear  those 
songs  now  I  think  of  Bethune.  One  topical  song  made  a 
great  hit  and  I  will  try  to  give  the  chorus  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  it : — 

We're  Kitchener's  army,  we're  Kitchener's  army, 

Of  money  we  haven't  a  cent ; 
Our  officers  blind  us,  the  Germans  don't  mind  us  ; 

But  damn  it,  we're  gay  and  content. 
Our  sergeants  they  slang  us,  the  Germans  whiz  bang  us, 

Of  coalboxes  too  we  have  had  quite  a  few  ; 

But  we're  soldiers,  we're  soldiers, 

And  a  five-franc  note  soon  disappears. 
But  tho'  worked  to  distraction,  we've  this  satisfaction  : 

We've  only  signed  on  for  three  years  ! 

I  hope  the  talented  author  or  composer  will  forgive  me  for 
reproducing  his  song  without  leave,  for  I  have  no  idea  who  he 
is  ;  I  trust,  moreover,  that  he  will  overlook  any  mistakes 
that  I  may  have  made  owing  to  an  imperfect  memory. 

Talking  of  songs,  the  British  soldier  is  always  supposed  to 
be  "  a  sort  of  a  bloomin'  canary."  Earlier  in  the  war  I  be- 
lieve he  was.  Most  of  us,  for  instance,  have  heard  of  Tipper- 
ary.  Few  of  us,  however,  I  venture  to  think,  have  sung  it  as 
often  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  We  found  that  a  year's 
training  tended  gradually  to  decrease  our  vocal  efforts.  When 
we  first  joined,  we  seldom  stopped  singing  on  a  route  march. 
Innumerable  songs  were  produced,  printable  and  unprintable. 
Topical  verses  were  added  to  old  songs,  and  hitherto  undis- 
covered poets  leaped  into  fame. 

But  when  the  marches  became  longer  and  the  packs  heavier, 
the  songs  grew  shorter  and  less  strident.  Finally  when 
marching  in  France,  disguised  as  beasts  of  burden,  songs 
were    decidedly    the    exception.    Instrumental    music    was 
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greatly  appreciated,  except  by  the  instrumentalists  ;   but  for 
the  most  part  we  tramped  in  silence. 

There  was  one  song,  however,  which  every  soldier  in  the 
British  Army  knows.  It  is  not  a  marching  song,  but  rather  a 
dirge.  Every  one  must  have  heard  it ;  every  soldier  from  the 
front  can  sing  it.  The  music  and  the  words  combined  repro- 
duce exactly  that  sentimental  humour  characteristic  of  the 
British  soldier  in  France.  It  beats  any  other  song  I  have 
ever  heard.  Songs,  which  have  made  the  fortunes  of  their 
composers,  are  ridiculous  beside  it.  But  the  composer  of  this 
song  is  unknown.  The  words  don't  always  scan,  the  music 
cannot  be  commended  for  martial  grandeur,  nor  for  delicate 
harmonies.  But  the  two  together  form  a  masterpiece.  Here 
are  the  words  as  I  knew  them  : — 

I  want  to  go  'ome. 

I  want  to  go  'ome. 
The  shells  and  the  whiz  bangs  they  rush  and  they  roar, 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  trenches  no  more, 

I  want  to  go  over  the  sea. 

Where  the  Alleymans  can't  catch  me. 

0  my, 

1  don't  want  to  die, 
I  want  to  go  'ome. 

But  I  was  talking  about  the  theatre  at  Bethune.  I  remem- 
ber one  story  told  by  the  chief  comedian,  which  rather  amused 
us.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  chestnut  at  home  ;  anyhow 
I'll  risk  it. 

A  soldier  was  walking  along  a  road  behind  the  lines  some- 
where in  France.  He  was  very  much  struck  by  the  amount 
of  mud.  He  said  he  was  quite  unable  to  describe  it,  but  that 
the  following  experience  might  serve  to  give  a  small  idea  of  it. 
By  the  side  of  the  road  he  saw  a  service  cap  sunk  into  the  mud, 
so  that  only  the  top  of  it  was  visible.  He  picked  it  up  and  was 
astonished  to  find  a  man's  head  underneath  it.  He  hastily 
got  a  spade  and  began  to  dig  the  man  out  of  the  mud.  After 
digging  for  some  time  he  discovered  to  his  utter  amazement 
that  the  man  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  motor  'bus. 

It  was  at  Bethune  theatre,  too,  that  I  first  saw  Charlie 
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Chaplin,  having  skilfully  escaped  him  until  he  thus  took  me 
unawares,  so  to  speak.  At  other  times  than  Christmas 
various  troupes  among  the  soldiers  gave  variety  shows.  The 
entertainment  was  very  cheap,  Sd.  for  a  private  and  1  franc 
for  an  officer.  Best  of  all,  I  think,  were  the  concerts  given  by 
the  Royal  Artillery  band.  The  theatre  was  an  opera  house 
and  built  for  sound,  and  the  R.A.  band  was  simply  magnifi- 
cent. The  theatre  was  crammed  at  every  performance, 
almost  as  many  standing  as  sitting.  There  were  generals  of 
renown,  staff  officers,  ordinary  officers  of  all  ranks,  men  and 
sometimes  a  few  civilians.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  place  was  wdthin  easy  range  of  the  German  guns.  The 
only  sign  of  active  warfare  was  the  little  brown  satchel,  which 
every  man,  soldier  and  general,  carried  slung  on  his  shoulders. 
In  each  of  these  satchels  was  a  gas  helmet,  for  one  is  by  no 
means  safe  from  gas  6  miles  behind  the  line. 

When  the  curtain  fell,  we  all  sang  "  God  save  the  King  " 
and  then  streamed  out  into  the  vestibule,  through  the  doors 
and  down  the  broad  stone  steps  into  the  street.  There  was 
the  line  of  motors  of  the  generals  and  stafi  officers  drawTi  up, 
all  just  as  it  used  to  be  at  home.  But  as  we  walked  along  the 
street  we  met  a  company  of  men  marching  in  silence,  covered 
with  mud  and  dirt,  who  had  only  left  the  front  line  trenches 
an  hour  or  two  before. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  about  this  sharp  con- 
trast. It  is  as  it  were  the  point  where  two  worlds  or  two 
existences  meet,  where  you  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  in 
a  few  hours.  Stories  have  often  been  told  of  men,  who  took 
part  in  an  attack  at  daybreak,  dining  the  same  night  at  some 
great  London  restaurant.  That  must  certainly  be  an  extra- 
ordinary experience.  But  such  instances  are  rare,  and  in 
any  case  are  confined  to  officers,  who  can  avail  themselves  of 
motor  cars  ;  for  the  French  troop  train,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where, is  not  remarkable  for  its  great  speed.  But  the  con- 
trast between  Bethune  and  the  trenches,  though  not  quite  so 
sharp  perhaps,  is  of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  morning  you  are 
dodging  trench  mortars  and  rifle  grenades,  muffled  up  to  the 
eyes  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;   your  meals  are  frugal  to  say  the 
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least  of  it,  prepared  and  served  in  most  primitive  ways.  In 
the  evening  you  are  strolling  along  between  the  lighted  shop 
windows,  stopping  perhaps  for  an  excellent  six-course  dinner 
(if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it),  going  on  afterwards  it  may 
be  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  French  cinema.  The  effect  of  this 
sudden  and  complete  change  of  existence  is  to  produce  an 
atmosphere  of  um-eahty.  When  you  are  sitting  in  a  brilliantly 
lighted  estaminet  drinking  coffee,  or  something  stronger,  you 
ieel  that  the  man,  whom  you  saw  shot  through  the  head  that 
morning,  is  merely  a  character  in  a  bad  dream.  The  whole 
thing  seems  utterly  unreal  and  incomprehensible. 

I  have  mentioned  the  lighted  windows  of  Bethune,  and  when 
we  eventually  returned  to  London  we  were  very  much  struck 
by  the  darkness  of  the  streets  in  comparison.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  lighting  restrictions,  when  we  were  at  Bethune, 
and  I  never  saw  any  special  constables.  I  am  unable  to 
account  for  this,  except  for  the  fact  that  human  life  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  in  France.  We  used 
to  read  in  the  English  papers  large  headlines  to  the  effect 
there  had  been  a  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  Eastern  counties  and 
that  eight  lives  had  been  lost.  In  small  type  in  a  side  column 
it  was  remarked  that  the  casualties  reported  from  France  for 
that  day  had  been  64  officers  and  250  men.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  Bethune  was  never  raided  from  the  air,  because  it 
was.  We  had  an  air  raid  when  we  were  there  ;  but  that  was 
later  on  and  I  must  not  anticipate. 

I  am  told  that  quite  lately  Bethune  has  been  heavily  shelled 
and  that  great  damage  has  been  done.  Whether  it  be  true  or 
not  I  cannot  say.  If  it  is,  I  hope  that  a  certain  little  house, 
on  the  railings  in  front  of  which  hangs  a  board  advertising  eggs, 
omelettes,  coffee  and  chocolate,  has  been  spared  together  with 
the  family,  whose  home  it  is.  On  the  other  hand  I  should  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  a  shell  had  lifted  off  the  map  the  dirty 
ecole  de  jeunes  fllles.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  rumours 
are  false,  for  I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  Bethune  and 
I  should  like  to  see  it  again — after  the  war. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
AUCHY  LA  BASSEE 

THAT  week  at  Bethune  was  a  week  of  peace  and  plenty, 
the  only  disturbing  thought  being  that  it  could  not  last 
for  ever. 

On  Saturday,  January  8,  most  of  the  battalion  moved  off, 
but  our  platoon  was  left  behind  to  clear  up  and  follow  on  the 
next  day.  The  clearing  up  was  no  light  job.  Each  of  the 
rooms  was  full  of  straw,  used  as  bedding,  all  of  which  had  to 
be  taken  out  and  burnt.  Tins  and  tins  of  bully  and  jam  had 
been  left  behind,  for  there  are  better  things  to  eat  in  Bethune 
than  army  rations.  All  these  tins  had  to  be  collected  and 
stacked  in  readiness  for  the  Salvage  corps.  The  army  is 
not  wasteful  in  all  things,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  Salvage 
corps  to  search  out  and  collect  unused  food,  ammunition, 
clothing  and  the  like,  which  troops  always  leave  in  their 
wake. 

We  left  Bethune  on  the  Sunday  and  once  more  took  to  the 
long  La  Bassee  road.  Our  battalion  was  in  reserve,  it  ap- 
peared. Some  of  the  companies  were  in  "  keeps  "  in  the 
reserve  line  of  the  trenches  ;  the  rest  were,  with  ourselves, 
billeted  in  Annequin. 

Annequin  is  a  small  mining  village  which  has  grown  up 
round  a  pit  head,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  stands  a  tall 
mound,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pjTamid,  composed  of 
slag  from  the  mine.  "  Annequin  Fosse  "  it  was  known  as, 
and  8  was  its  official  number.  This  Fosse  was  naturally  a 
favourite  target  for  the  German  artillery,  and  Annequin  is  not 
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exactly  a  health  resort  in  consequence.  Yet  many  of  the 
houses  left  standing  are  inhabited. 

i  Every  house  near  the  firing  line  that  boasts  an  inhabitant 
has  been  converted  into  a  shop,  and  those  natives  who  are 
brave  enough  to  stay  reap  a  rich  harvest.  Children  abound, 
many  of  them  carrying  trays  of  chocolate  or  fruit,  wherewith 
to  tempt  the  hungry  soldier.  One  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight, 
I  remember,  paid  a  great  many  visits  to  the  deserted  house 
which  was  our  billet,  and  I  had  many  interesting  conversations 
with  her  ;  though  I  daresay  they  would  have  been  still  more 
interesting  had  my  knowledge  of  French  been  less  limited. 
We  saw  a  large  number  of  aeroplanes  while  we  were  at  Anne- 
quin,  and  this  little  girl  could  distinguish  the  English  from  the 
French.  She  also  told  me  stories  of  air  duels  which  she  had 
seen.  In  one  case  a  German  aeroplane  was  forced  to  land 
near  the  La  Bassee  road.  Instead  of  surrendering  as  ex- 
pected, it  turned  its  machine  gun  on  to  a  column  of  infantry 
marching  along  the  road,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
before  it  could  be  put  out  of  action. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  I  was  a  member  of  a  fatigue 
party  detailed  to  draw  picks  and  shovels,  wherewith  we  might 
be  employed  during  our  stay.  Just  as  we  were  starting  on 
our  journey,  heavy  shells  began  to  fall  on  the  road  along 
which  we  intended  to  go.  We  therefore  decided  unanimously, 
with  the  consent  of  the  ofiicer  in  charge,  to  postpone  our 
expedition  until  the  German  gunners  had  tired  themselves 
out.  In  about  an  hour's  time  we  ventured  out  on  our  quest. 
We  wandered  from  store  to  store,  but  found  nothing  ;  picks 
and  shovels  seemed  to  be  at  a  premium  that  morning.  We 
were  just  a  little  anxious  all  the  time  lest  the  Germans  should 
repeat  their  little  display,  and  fortunately  for  us  we  had  no 
shells  while  we  were  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  dangerous 
area.  We  returned  to  our  billet  and  were  then  re-directed  to 
another  store  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  we  were  going 
to  this  store,  where  we  at  last  got  our  shovels,  the  Germans 
did  begin  shelling  again  that  bit  of  road  on  which  we  had 
been  wandering  shortly  before.  I  think  I  had  a  better  view 
of  high  explosives  bursting  that  morning  than  I  ever  had 
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before  or  since.  Most  of  them  were  falling  about  600  yards 
from  us  on  the  near  side  of  a  small  ridge  and  there  was  nothing 
to  interrupt  our  view.  Rather  a  strange  effect  was  produced 
by  the  fact  that  the  shells  were  bursting  short  of  us,  instead  of 
over  us — as  heavy  shells  usually  did  when  we  were  in  the 
trenches.  Consequently  we  saw  the  explosion  of  the  shell 
before  we  heard  it  coming.  First  we  saw  a  great  black  cloud 
of  earth  and  smoke  shoot  upwards  and  outwards,  often  flinging 
up  great  logs  of  wood  with  it,  then  we  heard  the  whistling  rush 
of  the  shell  and  finally  the  roar  of  the  explosion. 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  digging  and  improving  some 
trenches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  billet,  and  once  or  twice 
we  had  to  jump  into  them  hastily  when  an  H.E.  attempted  to 
force  its  acquaintance  upon  us.  When  being  shelled  one  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  run  into  a  house,  at  least  I  know  I  hadr 
But  a  house  in  reality  affords  very  little  protection  and  is 
often  a  shell  trap  ;  moreover,  if  the  house  is  hit  you  will  prob- 
ably be  buried  in  the  ruins  thereof.  The  best  method  is  to 
have  some  trenches  near  at  hand,  in  which  you  can  take 
refuge  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A  few  hundred  yards  behind  our  house  just  across  a  field  was 
an  anti-aircraft  gun,  which  had  been  barking  viciously  all  the 
morning,  for  there  were  many  aeroplanes  about.  In  the 
afternoon  a  heavy  shell  whistled  over  the  roof  of  our  house 
and  burst  just  about  half-way  between  it  and  the  anti-aircraft 
gun.  Those  gunners  were  smart  men.  They  had  loaded  up, 
packed  up  the  gun  and  begun  to  move  off  within  sixty  seconds. 
I  daresay  that  their  smartness  was  partially  due  to  their  own 
very  great  interest  in  the  object  of  their  manoeuvre.  To  us, 
however,  it  was  somewhat  annojang  to  stand  and  watch  the 
gunners  beating  a  hasty  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  not  being 
allowed  ourselves  to  follow  their  example. 

On  the  Tuesday  I  was  on  guard,  which  did  not  exactly 
please  me,  for  it  was  an  exceedingly  dreary  occupation.  My 
clothes  and  rifle  had  to  be  spotless  and  I  had  to  stand  or 
march  smartly  up  and  down  in  the  road  just  outside  battalion 
headquarters  for  two  hours  at  a  stretch.  That  evening  the 
monotony  of  my  beat  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  adjutant, 
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wh.0  approached  me  and  told  me  confidentially  that  our  guns 
were  going  to  have  a  strafe  that  night  between  eleven  and  two. 
Retaliation  was  therefore  to  be  expected.  If  shells  dropped 
near  the  billets,  I  was  to  wake  the  battalion  sergeant-major, 
who  would  turn  out  the  battalion  into  the  trenches  round, 
where  it  would  stay  till  the  shelling  was  over.  "  The  sentry," 
he  added  as  a  sort  of  afterthought,  "  will  of  course  remain  at 
his  post  whatever  happens."  I  smiled  a  sickly  smile  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  it  was  my  one  desire  to  remain  at  my  post 
come  what  might,  but  I  fear  it  was  rather  a  failure,  and  in  my 
soul  I  cursed  our  artillery. 

I  was  on  sentry  from  eleven  till  one  that  night.  My  pre- 
decessor reported  all  quiet  and  went  into  bed.  1,  in  the  mean- 
time, awaited  the  beginning  of  our  furious  bombardment. 
It  was  a  long  time  coming.  At  last  one  battery  struck  up  ; 
then  all  was  quiet  again.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  this  same 
battery  fired  a  few  rounds  and  this  apparently  was  our  strafe. 
I  can't  say  I  was  disappointed.  There  were  of  course  no 
retaUatory  shells,  and  I  was  robbed  of  my  opportunity  of 
emulating  the  sentinel  of  Pompei,  But  I  didn't  so  much  mind. 
Tramping  up  and  down  that  road  in  the  moonlight,  with  the 
sound  of  my  boots  on  the  cobbles  echoing  in  the  silence,  was 
certainly  dreary  and  monotonous,  but  there  can  be  worse 
things  than  dreariness  and  monotony. 

I  heard  the  next  morning  to  my  extreme  annoyance  that 
our  platoon  was  going  to  move  up  to  some  keep  or  other  in  the 
trenches.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  day's  sleep  to 
make  up  for  my  night  on  guard,  and  behold  my  day's  rest  was 
to  be  far  more  arduous  than  being  on  sentry. 

We  were  timed  to  move  off  about  two,  but  we  were  delayed 
for  an  hour  by  shells  which  the  Germans  seemed  very  fond  of 
sprinkling  over  Cambrin,  through  which  village  we  had  to  go. 
When  walking  down  the  La  Bassee  road  that  afternoon  I 
noticed  something  away  in  the  distance  to  our  right,  that  for 
some  reason  I  had  never  noticed  before.  It  looked  like  a  lofty 
bridge  of  iron  girders  between  two  towers,  and  of  course  I 
recognized  it  at  once  as  the  Loos  Pylons.  Three  months 
before  every  illustrated  paper  in  England  had  a  photograph 
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or  drawing  of  this  famous  structure  ;  Tower  Bridge,  I  believe 
they  called  it.  It  seemed  strange  to  come  upon  it  unexpectedly 
in  the  flesh,  so  to  speak. 

We  soon  plunged  into  the  maze  of  communication  trenches 
and  wandered  on  for  hours  between  the  twisting  and  turning 
walls  of  mud.  I  lost  all  sense  of  direction  and  everything  else, 
but  as  I  had  not  been  let  into  the  secret  of  our  destination, 
that  didn't  matter  much.  At  last,  when  I  was  finally  con- 
vinced that  we  were  hopelessly  lost,  we  came  across  some 
men  belonging  to  our  company,  who  escorted  us  to  the  keep 
for  which  we  were  searching. 

This  keep  owed  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  a  certain  railway  line,  torn  up  here 
and  there  by  shells,  but  still  existing — I  trust  I  am  not 
giving  any  valuable  information  to  the  enemy.  It  was 
quite  different  from  the  other  keeps  which  we  had  ever 
been  in.  It  consisted  of  several  dug-outs  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fire  trench,  so  that  it 
could  face  any  direction.  There  was  no  building  over- 
ground ;  in  fact,  it  was  just  as  if  we  were  in  the  reserve  line 
trenches. 

One  curious  thing  about  this  keep  was  that  it  was  fairly 
safe  to  walk  about  "  on  top  "  in  dayhght.  I  walked  back  to 
Cambrin  across  the  fields  the  next  morning,  I  remember,  and 
was  astonished  how  short  a  distance  it  was  above  ground, 
after  our  long  weary  march  through  endless  trenches  the 
evening  before.  But,  and  this  is  the  curious  part,  it  is  not  at 
all  safe  to  walk  about  on  top  after  dark,  and  ration  parties, 
etc.,  coming  up  at  night  had  to  go  all  the  way  round  by  the 
trenches.  The  reason  was  that  at  night  the  machine  guns 
used  to  play — they  seldom  fired  by  day  for  fear  of  disclosing 
their  position — and  moreover  the  Germans  no  doubt  did  as 
we  did  and  stood  their  guns  on  the  parapet  at  night.  This 
gave  them  a  clear  field  of  fire  right  over  our  keep,  and  in  spite 
of  the  long  range,  about  2,000  yards,  bullets  fiew  over  us  most 
of  the  night.  It  was  in  this  keep  that  I  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 
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"  In  A  Keep,  Friday,  January  14. 

"  We  have  moved  up  from  our  reserve  billet  to  tliese 
trenches,  which  are  about  a  mile  behind  the  firing  line. 
We  are  fairly  safe  here,  they  say,  as  this  part  is  seldom 
shelled ;  at  any  rate  I  should  think  we  are  considerably 
safer  than  we  were  in  our  reserve  billet,  as  we  had  some 
heavy  shells  quite  near,  while  we  were  there.  Also  we 
have  dug-outs  to  live  in  here,  all  more  or  less  splinter  proof 
— I  am  writing  in  mine  now. 

"  After  we  arrived  here  on  Wednesday  evening  all  blind 
to  the  world  owing  to  the  march,  we  had  no  sooner  had 
tea,  when  we  were  called  out  on  fatigue,  carrying  floor 
boards  through  the  mile  of  trenches  up  to  the  firing  line. 
I  was  left  behind  as  a  sentry,  as  I  was  naturally  a  bit  more 
tired  than  the  others,  having  had  practically  no  sleep  the 
previous  night.  It  was  9  p.m.  before  the  others  came 
back,  blaspheming  mightily  and  dog  tired. 

"  The  following  day  (yesterday)  I  was  on  ration  fatigue 
all  the  morning,  which  meant  a  fair^walk  each  way  [to 
Cambrin  and  back].  I  was  carrying  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron  for  the  benefit  of  the  engineers  all  the  afternoon,  and 
we  were  just  making  tea,  when  we  were  all  called  out  again 
to  carry  more  loads — and  very  heavy  loads  too — up  to  the 
front  line.  This  time  we  did  three  journeys  and  finally 
got  back  about  9.30  p.m.  about  done  in. 

"  We  have  got  this  morning  to  ourselves  thank  goodness, 
and  I  can  assure  you  we  need  it.  (This  remark  was  rather 
premature ;  see  later.) 

"  These  trenches  are  the  best  we  have  been  in  so  far. 
They  are  very  deep  and  the  floors  are  all  boarded  and 
drained.  Our  dug-outs  are  nice  and  cosy ;  in  fact,  the 
cosiness  is  a  little  bit  overdone  in  my  opinion.  The  floor 
of  ours  is  about  6  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It 
is  about  3  feet  each  way,  including  height.  The  door 
cannot  be  much  more  than  2  feet  by  1  foot  and  is  at  the 
top  of  the  '  staircase.'  The  whole  looks  more  like  a  rabbit 
burrow  than  anything  else.  Anyway  we  manage  to  keep 
pretty  warm  in  here  ;   and  at  night — !     Well,  some  mis- 
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take  was  made  as  to  the  numbers  required  to  man  this 
collection  of  dug-outs,  or  keep  as  they  call  it,  and  the  result 
is  that  our  little  room  which  would  just  hold  two  men  in 
the  ordinary  way,  has  to  accommodate  no  less  than  five ! 
At  night  each  of  us  tries  to  get  as  near  to  a  recumbent 
position  as  possible,  and  the  result  is  appalling,  especially 
as  the  middle  of  the  room  is  entirely  filled  by  a  tree  trunk, 
which  supports  the  roof.  Last  night  I  was  lying  (if  you 
can  call  it  lying)  on  my  side,  squeezed  absolutely  tight 
between  two  other  men,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  sit  up. 
Another  man  was  lying  on  both  my  legs,  and  so  the  only 
limb  I  could  move  was  my  upper  arm.  It  nearly  gave 
me  a  nightmare  lying  like  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
hole.  It  was  so  like  being  buried  alive.  In  the  morning 
we  '  get  up  '  in  turn,  starting  with  the  man  nearest  the 
entrance. 

"  Of  course  we  have  to  burn  candles  all  the  time  in  this 
burrow.  We  cook  all  our  food  on  braziers  iu  the  trench 
above. 

"  Lighting  a  brazier  is  something  of  an  art  in  itself,  and 
one  which  is  only  acquired  by  expenditure  of  much  time, 
trouble  and  bad  language.  No  smoke  is  allowed  to  be 
seen  in  the  trenches,  which  does  not  help  matters.  To 
avoid  smoke,  you  must  cut  up  your  wood  into  small  shav- 
ings, which  needs  a  sharp  knife  and  a  good  temper. 
Enough  shavings  must  be  cut  to  allow  the  coke  or  charcoal 
to  catch  before  they  are  all  used  up.  Charcoal  is  best  for 
starting  the  fire  and  coke  for  keeping  it  in,  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  both.  After  well  lighting  you  swing  the 
brazier  about  by  a  bit  of  wire  (which  is  quite  liable  to 
break).  By  the  time  you  have  accidentally  bumped  it 
several  times  against  the  side  of  the  trench,  and  in  so 
doing  sprinkled  thickly  with  ashes  the  bacon  that  is  wait- 
ing to  be  fried,  you  will,  if  you  are  lucky,  see  a  red  glow  at 
the  bottom  of  your  brazier  and  the  battle  is  won.  But 
you  must  not  relax  your  vigUance.  When  the  water  for 
the  tea  is  just  boiling  some  one  will  walk  past  along  the 
trench  (people  continually  pushing  and  scraping  past  get 
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more  on  my  nerves  than  anything  else  in  the  trenches). 
Without  noticing  it,  he  will  kick  the  brazier  in  passing  and 
upset  the  water,  putting  out  the  fire  and  destroying  all 
possibilities  of  breakfast.  He  will  go  on  gaily  on  his  way 
all  unconscious  of  the  abysm  of  hate  and  black  despair 
into  which  you  have  been  plunged  by  his  passing. 

"  My  Tommy's  Cooker  came  in  very  useful  yesterday, 
when  the  brazier  wouldn't  light  owing  to  the  rain.  I 
fried  a  steak  on  it !  It's  true  it  was  a  trifle  tough,  but  still 
Thanks  very  much  indeed  for  sending  it. 

"  There  is  a  horrible  rumour  that  we  are  moving  again 
to-morrow.  I  hope  it's  not  true.  Moving  is  the  bane  of 
our  existence.  We  arrive  at  some  bleak,  dirty-looking 
spot,  clean  it  up,  unpack  our  comforts  and  make  the  place 
more  or  less  habitable.  Just  as  we  are  getting  into  the 
way  of  things,  we  get  a  sudden  order  to  move,  which  means 
packing  everything  up  again,  and  carrying  our  burdens 
to  some  other  desolate  place,  where  the  same  thing  happens 
again." 


"  Later. 

"  I  was  interrupted  when  writing  the  above  by  an  order 
to  go  on  water  fatigue.  We  have  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance for  our  water  here.  There  is  a  quarry  about  a  mile 
away  (a  mile  by  trench  that  is)  where  water  can  be 
obtained.  We  carry  it  in  petrol  tins  and  rum  jars.  Each 
man  carries  two  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  tying  the 
handles  of  the  petrol  tins  together  with  a  sandbag,  so  that 
one  tin  hangs  down  in  front  and  one  behind  when  he  slings 
them  on  his  shoulders.  One  of  my  tins,  the  one  hanging 
down  my  back,  had  no  stopper.  The  consequence  was 
that  every  time  I  bent  down  to  go  under  a  bridge  across 
the  trench  the  water  poured  down  my  back,  a  fact  which 
I  did  not  discover  for  some  time.  Rum  jars  in  sandbags 
are  hghter  but  more  difficult  to  carry,  being  round,  and 
they  don't  hold  nearly  so  much  water. 

"  The  quarry  that  I  mentioned  is  a  strange  place.     It  is 
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a  flat  more  or  less  circular  space,  about  100  yards  across. 
Several  trenches  lead  into  it  from  all  directions.  They  told 
me  that  it  used  to  be  used  as  a  football  ground,  but  that 
the  Germans  had  evidently  spotted  the  ball  flying  up 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  trenches,  and  had  un- 
sportingly  put  a  stop  to  the  game  by  the  somewhat  drastic 
method  of  dropping  an  H.E.  or  two  on  to  the  ground.  In 
any  case  its  chief  use  now,  besides  the  water  supply,  is  as 
a  cemetery.  There  are  several  little  wooden  crosses  there, 
and  a  man  was  being  buried  while  we  were  drawing  our 
water.  A  chaplain  in  a  muddy  uniform  was  reading  the 
burial  service,  while  the  fatigue  party  waited  with  their 
spades  to  shovel  in  the  earth. 

"  Water  fatigue  kept  me  employed  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning,  and  I  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  in  the  afternoon 
carrying  floor  boards  through  the  trenches.  You  know 
what  it's  like  carrying  a  long,  straight  thing  round  corners. 
These  floor  boards  are  of  such  a  length  that  they  will  just 
go  round  an  average  corner  in  a  trench.  No  allowance, 
however,  is  made  for  the  man  carrying  them.  He  finds 
himself  being  continually  squashed  against  the  side  of  the 
trench,  and  usually  the  two  ends  of  the  length  he  is  carrying 
get  stuck  in  either  wall.  A  floor  board  consists  of  two 
long  bits  of  wood  running  parallel,  with  short  lengths  of 
board  nailed  across  them  close  together.  They  are  long, 
heavy  and  unwieldy  to  carry,  so  you  can  well  understand 
that  I  spent  a  most  pleasant  afternoon. 

"  It  is  now  about  6  p.m.  and  we  have  had  tea.  I  am 
on  sentry  from  9  to  11,  so  I  think  I  will  stop  writing 
and  try  and  get  some  sleep.  You  see  we  aren't  exactly 
lazying  the  time  away,  so  perhaps  you  will  forgive 
me." 


'I  find  that  my  next  letter  fits  more  or  less  on  to  the  fore- 
going, so  I  will  copy  it  without  further  remark. 


G 
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"  In  the  Fire  Trenches, 

"  Wednesday,  January  19,  1916. 

"  Here  beginneth  another  '  trench  letter  '  and  goodness 
knows  when  it  will  end,  as  they  say  we  are  staying  here  till 
next  Monday  and  to-day  is  only  Wednesday. 

"  We  stayed  in  the  reserve  trenches  or  keep,  whence  I 
wrote  my  last  letter,  for  three  days,  and  then  moved  up 
here  into  the  front  line  (as  usual).  These  trenches  opposite 
Auchy  la  Bassee  are  far  the  best  we  have  yet  been  in.  They 
are  quite  dry  and  floored  with  boards.  There  are,  more- 
over, a  certain  number  of  shelters  and  dug-outs  wherein  to 
spend  the  night,  and  we  are  really  quite  comfortable.  So 
what  of  your  imaginations  of  me  shivering  up  to  my  knees 
in  water  now  ?  Three  of  us  hold  one  '  bay  '  of  the  trench 
and  we  have  a  little  shelter  to  ourselves,  dug  into  the  para- 
pet about  3|  feet  square,  which  gives  us  room  to  sleep,  in 
a  semi-recumbent  position.  With  a  waterproof  sheet 
hanging  over  the  open  side  and  a  candle  for  illumination, 
it  really  makes  quite  an  attractive  little  room. 

"  It  is  owing  to  the  comparative  comfort  of  our  present 
circumstances,  I  imagine,  that  we  are  staying  here  eight 
days.  A  divisional  order  came  out  a  week  or  two  ago 
that  during  the  winter  no  troops  would  occupy  the  front 
line  trenches  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch, 
so  perhaps  that  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  divisional 
orders,  like  dreams,  always  seem  to  go  by  contraries.  So 
far,  beyond  snipers  and  a  few  whiz  bangs,  the  Bosch  has 
been  keeping  pretty  quiet  by  day.  At  night  his  machine 
guns  are  always  active,  and  there  is  more  rifle  fire  on  both 
sides  of  course.  The  rats  have  not  yet  invaded  our  little 
home,  which  is  a  mercy  ;  we  only  have  a  few  mice  running 
about  at  night,  which  doesn't  worry  us  at  all. 

"Doing  sentry  on  the  sap  head  is  rather  a  lonesome 
occupation.  My  turn  came  round  a  night  or  two 
ago.  (If  you  don't  know  what  a  sap  is  you  ought  to. 
It  is  a  narrow  trench  running  out  from  the  fire  trenches 
imder  the  barbed  wire  towards  the  enemy's  line.  They 
usually  end,  as  did  the  sap  in  question,  in  a  mine- head.) 
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I  was  alone,  but  within  call  of  another  man,  who  was  armed 
with  bombs.  In  front  about  8  yards  away  was  a  body 
and  this  was  explained  to  me  beforehand  in  case  I  should 
mistake  it  for  a  crawHng  German.  For  it's  quite  easy  to 
see  even  a  dead  body  crawling  if  you  look  long  enough. 
Here  I  stood  loolcing  for  crawling  Germans  and  ducking 
from  snipers'  bullets  (and  incidentally  reading  your  last 
batch  of  letters  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  but  don't  tell  any 
one)  for  two  hours.  Such  was  my  position.  But  strangely 
enough  I  never  felt  eerie  (that  is  the  word,  isn't  it  ?)  at  all, 
though  I  realized  perfectly  well  that  I  should.  I  don't 
say  this  to  boast,  but  merely  that  you  shall  not  confuse  my 
description  of  the  facts  with  the  sensations  which  they 
aroused  in  me. 

"  The  night  before  last  a  man  came  up  to  me — he  was 
a  scout  N.C.O. — and  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  about  the 
patrol  that  night.  I  hadn't.  '  Oh, '  he  said,  '  you  and  I 
are  to  go  out  at  2  a.m.  and  examme  the  German  barbed 
wire  '  !  My  blood  turned  to  water  and  my  tongue  clave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  for  as  you  know  barbed  wire 
entanglements  are  quite  near  the  trenches,  so  that  this 
meant  crawling  right  over  to  the  German  trenches.  More- 
over, the  moon  was  at  the  full  and  you  could  see  quite  a 
distance  from  the  trench. 

"  I  tried  to  get  some  sleep  before  starting,  but  it  was 
difficult,  as  my  head  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fancies 
half  thoughts  and  half  dreams.  What  should  I  do  if  the 
other  man  got  hit  out  there  in  the  open  ?  WTiat  would 
happen  to  me  if  I  were  hit  ?  What  should  we  do  if  we 
met  a  German  patrol  ?  And  so  on.  But  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  slept  a  bit.  At  2  a.m.  I  turned  out  feeling  very  cold, 
and  as  I  went  down  the  trench  all  my  friends  shook  hands 
with  me  and  wished  me  luck.  I  was  awfully  frightened. 
Then  I  and  the  other  man  climbed  over  the  parapet  and 
crawled  forward.  Almost  at  once  all  feeling  of  nervousness 
left  me.  Once  we  got  started,  I  felt  excited  of  course,  but 
not  at  all  in  a  funk  as  I  had  expected.  Rather  strange  ;  I 
suppose  it's  the  same  with  every  one  else. 
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"  We  got  through  our  own  wire  easily — it  was  in  a  vcrv 
bad  state— and  then  began  to  crawl  towards  the  Oernian 
trenches  which  were  about  130  yards  away  at  this  point. 
Fortimately  it  was  rather  cloudy,  and  so  not  quite  so  light 
as  it  might  have  been.  Wc  crawled  literally  mi  our 
stomachs,  propelling  ourselves  along  by  our  elbows  and 
toes,  a  slow,  laborious  and  dirty  method  of  proceduiv. 
which  I  cant  recomn\end.  We  passed  close  to  two  or 
three  dead  bodies,  and  at  our  approach  two  big  birds 
flapped  up  around  us.  uttering  harsh  cries.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  wei\>  vultures  and  had 
been  tearinoj  the  bodies  of  our  soldiei"s,  wallowinix  in 
their  loathsome  orgy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  think  they  were  only  owls,  watching  for 
mice  and  rats. 

"  Every  now  and  then  a  star  shell  would  go  up.  making 
me  feel  as  though  I  was  on  a  large  empty  stage  with  the 
limelight  full  on  me.  At  such  times  we  flattened  our 
noses  into  the  mud.  kept  perfectly  still  and  made  a  noise 
like  a  corpse.  A  few  stray  bullets  flew  about  over  our 
heads — men  always  shoot  high  at  night,  thank  good- 
ness. 

**  We  crawled  and  crawled  and  crawled  and  then  we 
rather  lost  our  bearings,  at  least  we  weren't  at  all  sure 
how  the  German  trenches  ran.  We  had  been  sent  out 
without  having  seen  any  plan  of  the  trenches  or  having 
had  them  explained  to  us.  which  was  rather  a  mistake. 
Now  if  you  imagine  that  the  British  and  German 
trenches  are  simply  two  parallel  straight  lines,  with 
a  saUent  here  and  there,  at  Ypres  for  instance,  and 
corresponding  re-entrant  or  dent  in  the  other  side,  vour 
idea,  is  not  quite  accurate.  You  have  only  to  stand  in  the 
front  line  at  night  and  watch  the  star  shells  to  see  your 
mistake.  You  can  see  them  shooting  up  and  down  all 
round  you.  owing  to  the  continual  writhing  and  twisting 
of  the  trenches.  So  it  isn't  surprising  that  we  got  a  bit 
muddled.  We  saw  spurts  of  flame  from  various  rifles 
and  machine  gmis  to  our  front,  our  left  and  rear — *  can- 
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nons  Uj  right  of  them,  cannoiLS  to  left  of  them '  sort  of 
idea. 

"  I  and  the  other  fellow  had  a  bit  of  an  argument  out 
there  in  the  middle,  as  to  which  side  the  rifle  fire  on  our 
left  came  from.  He  thought  it  was  German,  and  I  thought 
it  was  British.  However,  he  was  in  charge,  so  we  made 
towards  it.  But  after  crawling  for  some  time  we  never 
seemed  to  get  to  the  trenches.  So  then  we  had  another 
argument,  and  this  time  more  considerations  influenced 
our  decision. 

"  P'irst  and  foremost  a  machine  gun  had  begun  to  erupt 
uncomfortably  close  from  that  point  of  the  enemy's  trench 
nearest  to  us,  so  that  if  we  had  gone  on  we  should  have 
had  to  advance  straight  on  to  those  rapid  spurts  of  flame. 
Moreover,  being  under  machine  gun  fire,  even  at  night, 
when  you  are  in  the  open  gives  you  a  feeUng  of  utter  help- 
lessness and  insecurity.  To  listen  to  the  smack,  smack  of 
the  bullets  from  the  bottom  of  a  trench  is  a  different  thing 
altogether.  So  the  machine  gun  was  a  fairly  strong  argu- 
ment. Secondly,  we  had  had  orders  to  stay  out  till  three 
o'clock,  and  I  found  on  looking  at  my  watch  that  it  was 
already  past  that  time.  So  we  decided  to  turn  back, 
though  we  had  not  accomplished  our  object  of  examining 
the  German  wire.  Our  homeward  journey  was  accom- 
plished with  greater  speed  than  the  outer  (I  was  leading  !). 
We  passed  several  full  haversacks  and  things  on  the  way, 
I  came  across  an  old  rusty  rifle  with  the  bayonet  fixed  and 
examined  it  eagerly,  hoping  it  would  be  a  German  one, 
but  I  found  it  was  British,  and  belonged  to  a  body 
lying  close  by,  and  so  not  worth  carting  back  as  a 
souvenir. 

"  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  dropped  over  our  para- 
pet again  and  was  once  more  safe  back  in  the  trenches.  We 
had  only  been  out  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  from  the  greet- 
ing accorded  to  us  by  every  one  we  met,  we  might  not 
have  seen  them  for  several  years.  Our  half-hour's  over- 
time had  worried  them  a  bit,  I  think. 

"  I  have  since  discovered  that  I  was  right  about  the 
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position  of  the  trenches.     It  seems  that  they  run  some- 
thing Hke  this : — 


K'v    UMFf  •.T*' 


This  is  how  I  imagine  it.  I  don't  suppose  it's  correct.  We 
followed  the  railway  line  to  start  with,  but  left  it  later,  as 
we  were  told  there  was  a  German  sap  running  out  along  it. 
The  railway  was  a  great  help  to  us,  for  it  enabled  us  to 
find  our  way  back  without  any  difficulty. 

"  Soon  after  I  had  returned  and  was  settling  myself  in 
my  shelter,  feehng  somehow  tremendously  relieved  and 
rather  tired,  our  captain  came  along  the  trench  and  seeing 
me  came  into  the  shelter  and  asked  all  about  our  expedi- 
tion. I  explained  as  best  I  could  what  had  happened, 
though  I  was  a  bit  hazy  on  the  subject  myself.  He  lis- 
tened attentively  and  said  finally,  '  Well,  I'm  glad  you  got 
back  all  right,  but  you  had  better  hold  yourself  in  readiness, 
as  you  will  probably  have  to  go  out  again  to-morrow  night. 
Good-night.'  And  with  this  consoling  thought — a  kind  of 
antidote  to  my  former  feehng  of  relief — I  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just.  However,  my  fears  were  groundless,  as  the  patrol 
never  came  off  the  next  night  after  all. 

"  We  have  had  no  parcels  since  we  came  up  to  these 
trenches  and  so  they  have  been  accumulating.  Some  of 
them  are  being  brought  up  to-night,  I  beUeve,  so  I  hope 
to  get  the  parcel,  to  which  you  referred  in  your  letter,  to- 
morrow, and  my  excitement  runs  high. 
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"  News  has  this  moment  been  passed  down  the  hne  that 
a  German  working  party  has  been  seen  out  in  front  of  our 
sap  and  one  of  our  machine  guns  is  at  this  moment  being 
carried  past  the  door  of  the  shelter  in  which  I  am  writing 
(the  hour  being  7.45  p.m.),  to  be  put  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  it.  It  is  full  moon  to-night ;  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  working  parties.  We  have  got  one  going  out  almost 
at  once  to  repair  our  wire.  Fortunately  our  platoon 
didn't  have  to  supply  the  men.  In  an  hour's  time  I've 
got  to  go  on  sentry  at  the  sap  head,  to  which  I  am  not 
looking  forward. 

"  I  have  just  had  to  go  out  and  clear  the  fire  step  in  our 
bay,  so  that  the  working  party  can  climb  over  the  parapet. 
Some  of  them  don't  look  particularly  happy,  poor  devils, 
and  I  don't  blame  them.  However,  the  moon  is  half 
clouded  over  and  they  ought  to  be  all  right. 

"  I  haven't  shaved  or  washed  since  we  were  in  reserve 
billets,  just  a  week  ago.  Water  is  very  precious  and  has 
to  be  used  very  sparingly  even  for  drinking  purposes.  I 
can't  see  any  prospect  of  a  wash  till  next  Monday.  I 
expect  you  would  hardly  recognize  me  now,  but  what  I 
shall  be  hke  then  I  tremble  to  think.  I  '  trimmed  '  my 
beard  and  whiskers  with  a  pair  of  nail  scissors  yesterday. 
But  I  also  made  a  great  discovery,  and  that  is  I  can  just 
make  the  beginnings  of  a  parting  in  my  hair  again.  Quite 
like  old  times. 

"  The  working  party  has  just  returned  rather  hastily, 
one  of  them  actually  scrambling  over  the  roof  of  this 
shelter  and  nearly  bursting  it  in.  The  reason  for  their 
strategical  retirement  is  that  the  N.C.O.  in  charge  vows 
he  saw  one  of  the  '  bodies  '  move.  They  are  now  conduct- 
ing a  systematic  strafe  with  the  aid  of  a  machine  gun, 
before  venturing  out  again. 

"  I  must  get  ready  to  go  on  guard  now.  Two  hours  of 
abomination  and  desolation,  which  seems  hke  fifty.  I 
hope  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  sap  head  doesn't  start 
moving.     So  long." 
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"  Friday,  January  21.  {Two  days  later.) 
"  The  guard,  on  which  I  went  on  concluding  the  first 
part  of  this  letter,  was  rendered  rather  less  dull  and  mono- 
tonous than  usual  by  the  fact  that  the  bomber — (I  don't 
think  I  ever  explained  that  there  are  two  men  on  duty  in 
the  sap,  a  bomber  and  a  bayonet  man.  The  former  is 
supposed  to  wound  or  demoralize  any  attacking  party  or 
patrol  with  bombs,  while  the  other  man  finishes  them  ofE 
with  the  bayonet.  One  stands  at  the  sap  head  and  the 
other  a  few  paces  behind  him.  Till  lately  the  bayonet  man, 
me  in  this  case,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  sap  with  the 
bomber  behind  him.  But  on  the  night  in  question  the 
positions  were  reversed  and  the  bomber  stood  at  the  end, 
myself  being  behind) — Where  was  I  ? — that  the  bomber 
was  hit ;  not  badly,  a  graze  over  the  left  eye  from  a  rico- 
chet. He  didn't  mind  a  bit  and  went  back  to  the  dressing 
station  with  a  lot  of  blood  and  a  broad  smile  on  his  face. 

"  While  on  sentry  this  time,  I  first  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  steel  helmets  or  '  tin  hats,'  which  are  being 
served  out.  Nearly  all  the  bombers  have  them  now,  and 
there  was  one  in  the  sap  for  the  use  of  the  bayonet  man. 
I  found  it  standing,  like  a  basin,  on  the  side  of  the  trench 
and  lifted  it  up  in  two  hands  to  place  it  on  my  head.  Un- 
fortunately it  had  been  raining,  and  quite  a  lot  of  water 
had  collected  in  the  helmet,  a  fact  that  I  did  not  notice  in 
the  dark.  The  consequence  was  that  I  gracefully  emptied 
the  contents  over  my  head  and  down  my  neck  and  every- 
where. My  experience  of  tin  hats  began  and  ended  there, 
and  I  am  now  strongly  prejudiced  against  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  suppose  they  would  be  to  some  extent  a 
protection  from  head  wounds,  but  they  have  two  disadvan- 
tages. Though  painted  green  they  shine  tremendously  in 
moonlight.  In  fact  I  think  it  is  unwise  for  a  sentry  to  wear 
one.  They  ought  to  be  covered  with  something,  if  they 
are  going  to  be  any  good.  But  the  great  objection  to 
them  is  their  weight.  People  suggesting  steel  armour,  or 
large  steel  shields  (I  actually  saw  this  last  suggestion  put 
forward  in  some  newspaper),  seem  absolutely  to  forget 
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that  a  soldier's  carrying  powers  are  limited.  A  steel 
helmet  is  a  pretty  considerable  straw  to  add  to  the  unfor- 
tunate camel's  load.  So  hitherto  we  have  steered  clear 
of  them. 

"  Two  nights  ago  we  were  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  order  '  stand  to  ' — two  of  the  most  awful 
words  in  the  English  language.  They  are  the  words  which 
drag  you  from  your  bed  every  morning  in  the  trenches, 
and  which,  when  called  down  the  trench  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  are  apt  to  give  you  the  cold  shivers,  as  it  means 
that  a  hostile  attack  is  feared  or  expected.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  seemed  that  the  enemy  had  blown  up  a  mine  some- 
where to  our  left — I  never  felt  it  myself,  being  sound  asleep 
at  the  time — and  we  had  to  be  prepared  for  a  possible 
attack  following  on  the  explosion.  However,  nothing  hap- 
pened, and  after  standing  on  the  fire  step,  rifle  in  hand,  for 
an  hour,  we  returned  to  our  shelters. 

"  One  incident  showed  the  danger  of  having  dug-outs 
of  any  depth  in  the  front  line.  There  was  a  rabbit  hole 
leading  down  to  a  small  underground  chamber  just  large 
enough  for  two  men.  You  can  imagine  that  when  a  sol- 
dier sleeps,  he  sleeps  fairly  soundly,  especially  after  being 
in  the  trenches  for  a  week  on  end.  From  the  trench  above 
we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  waking  the  two  men  in 
this  dug-out  sufficiently  to  make  them  realize  that  they 
must  '  stand  to.'  Curses,  oaths  and  imprecations  were 
fruitless.  Finally  the  N.C.O.  in  charge  shouted  down  that 
the  Germans  were  actually  coming  over.  Then  there  was 
a  scurrying  underground  as  if  a  ferret  had  been  let  loose 
in  a  warren,  and  presently  the  two  men  struggled  out  of 
the  hole  one  after  the  other  in  a  desperate  hurry.  When 
they  found  that  the  Germans  weren't  coming  after  all, 
their  relief  made  them  forget  to  be  angry  at  having  been 
deceived.  If  there  had  been  a  successful  attack  that 
night,  those  two  men  wouldn't  have  had  a  chance. 

"  The  sequel  to  this  mine  explosion  occurred  about  an 
hour  ago,  when  we  returned  the  compliment  by  blowing 
up  a  mine  under  the  Germans,  in  about  the  same  place. 
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It  was  daylight  (about  9.30  a.m.),  and  we  were  expecting  it, 
so  we  all  had  an  excellent  view.  First  the  ground  under  us 
gave  a  sort  of  shudder,  then  we  rushed  to  look  over  the 
parapet  and  saw  an  immense  fountain  of  earth  shoot  up 
high  into  the  air.  There  it  seemed  to  hang,  forming  into  a 
huge  cloud  of  black  smoke,  which  remained  there  quite  a 
time  before  it  thinned  out  and  drifted  away.  The  noise 
wasn't  nearly  as  great  as  I  had  imagined.  There  was  a 
sort  of  muffled  roar  when  the  explosion  took  place,  followed 
by  a  curious  hissing  sound  caused  by  the  debris  falling 
jback  to  earth,  reminding  me  rather  of  the  back  wash  of  a 
wave.  Neither  of  these  noises  was  at  all  loud,  but  some- 
how they  gave  an  impression  of  great  power  at  the  same 
time.  All  this  was  rather  interesting  to  me,  as  I've  never 
seen  a  mine  go  up  before.  We  haven't  yet  heard  whether 
it  did  any  damage. 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  told  that  I  should  have  to 
repeat  my  crawling  performance  that  night  to  examine 
the  enemy's  wire,  as  we  didn't  reach  it  last  time.  Seeing 
that  it  was  full  moon  last  night  I  didn't  exactly  leap  for 
joy.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  of  the  stuff  of  which 
leroes  are  made,  like  an  officer  I  heard  of  recently ;  he 
belonged  to  a  battalion  which  occupied  these  same  trenches 
before  us,  and  by  all  accounts  he  took  a  delight  in  patrol 
work.  One  day  he  heard  or  saw  that  the  Germans  had  cut 
their  wire.  That  night  this  officer  and  a  sergeant  went  out 
and  only  returned  just  before  dawn.  When  it  was  light, 
the  Germans  found  to  their  amazement  that  all  the  pas- 
sages, which  they  had  so  carefully  cut  through  their  wire, 
had  been  as  carefully  repaired,  and  the  cut  wire  joined  up 
again. 

"  While  I  was  feeling,  shall  I  say,  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive at  the  thought  of  a  second  expedition  into  No  Man's 
Land,  another  man  from  our  platoon  said  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  go  out  on  patrol  and  had  got  permission  from 
the  officer  in  charge  to  take  my  place.  Did  I  object  ?  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  no  wish  to  stand  in  his  way  and 
would  sacrifice  my  privilege  in  his  favour.     I  departed 
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light  at  heart  once  more,  and  wishing  that  I  was  as  heroic 
as  he. 

*'  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  moon  shone  with  such  consis- 
tent brilhance  that  night  that  they  didn't  dare  go  out 
at  all. 

"  By  the  way  I  have  lately  adopted  the  habit  of  wearing 
a  bracelet.  Rather  effeminate,  isn't  it  ?  But  I'm  not  the 
only  one,  in  fact  it  is  quite  the  fashion  in  the  firing  line. 
My  bracelet  is  a  grooved  copper  ring  which  I  got  ofE  a 
shrapnel  case — there  were  several  of  them  lying  round 
that  keep  we  were  in.  I  think  they  call  the  copper  ring 
the  driving  band.  Anyway  I  smashed  it  ofi  with  my 
entrenching  tool,  bent  it  back  into  shape,  cleaned  off  the 
mud  with  rifle  oil  and  filed  down  the  sharp  edges,  where  I 
had  cut  it  through.  It  is  a  trifle  heavy  perhaps,  but  it 
makes  a  good  bracelet. 

"  Now  for  the  parcel !  A  parcel  at  any  time  is  a  great 
pleasure,  but  just  imagine  what  it's  like  during  a  week  in 
the  trenches,  where  there  are  no  shops,  etc.,  to  eke  out  the 
army  ration,  and  where  the  army  ration  itself  is  always 
going  wrong  (why,  I  can't  conceive,  but  it  invariably  is  so). 
You  sent  everything  I  asked  for  and  more  than  I  desired 
or  deserved.  (N.B.  This  is  a  quotation,  but  I  don't  really 
approve  of  the  wording ;  '  more  than  I  desired  '  can  and 
ought  to  bear  a  very  different  meaning  to  that  which  is 
intended.  A  school  boy,  for  instance,  after  receiving 
chastisement,  might  quite  well  say  that  he  had  received 
'  more  than  he  desired  or  deserved.'  But  I  don't  think  it 
quite  fits  here.  In  other  words  I  don't  mean  that  you  sent 
me  more  than  I  wanted,  so  that  I  had  to  throw  half  of  it 
away,  but  merely  that  what  you  sent  exceeds  all  my  ex- 
pectations.) For  instance,  I  asked  for  razor  blades  and 
behold  a  brand-new  razor.  My  last  rusty  old  machine  has 
been  with  me  for  over  four  years,  and  it  has  suffered  badly 
in  the  trenches,  the  box  having  collapsed  so  that  it  has  been 
loose  in  my  haversack.  I  am  going  to  try  a  trench  shave 
this  afternoon,  water  permitting,  as  it  looks  so  tempting. 
Then  there  was  the  cooker  refill,  most  opportune,  as  I  have 
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just  come  to  the  end  of  my  stuff.  The  handkerchiefs,  too, 
are  most  acceptable,  as  I  continue  to  lose  mine  with  exas- 
perating consistency  in  the  mud.  Candles  indispensable 
as  usual.  The  bivouac  cocoa,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are 
exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  the  chocolate  and  bulls-eyes 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Sucking  a  bulls-eye  is  an 
excellent  way  of  whiling  away  the  monotony  of  a  two-hours' 
guard.  I  have  been  watching  the  others  opening  their 
parcels  with  the  light  of  excitement  in  their  eyes  ;  and 
they  say  I'm  just  the  same. 

"  8  p.m.  - 
"  I  have  just  come  off  guard.  The  moon  hasn't  risen 
yet  and  it  is  very  cloudy  and  consequently  very  dark.  It 
seems  that  the  German  snipers  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  to  crawl  towards  our  lines,  as  their  bullets  hit  the 
parapet,  over  which  I  was  looking,  with  astonishing  fre- 
quency. I  go  on  again  at  1  a.m.  when  I  hope  they  will 
have  quieted  down  a  bit. 

"  Our  platoon  sergeant  has  just  come  round  in  a  great 
state  of  annoyance.  It  appears  that  while  he  was  away 
doing  something  somewhere  along  the  trenches,  the  Ger- 
mans started  whiz  banging  us.  That  is  true,  anyway,  as  I 
distinctly  remember  the  explosions,  unpleasantly  close,  I 
thought.  What  annoyed  the  sergeant  was  the  fact  that 
when  he  returned  to  his  shelter,  he  found  it  had  disappeared. 
In  its  place  there  is,  he  says,  a  heap  of  earth,  under  which 
is  his  pack,  haversack,  etc.,  together  with  all  his  goods 
and  chattels.  It's  rather  discouraging  to  think  that  these 
shelters  crumple  up  so  wholeheartedly  under  the  attentions 
of  a  whiz  bang. 

"  They  say  now  that  we  are  staying  here  till  Tuesday 
and  then  going  right  back  out  of  the  danger  zone  for  a 
month  !  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  sounds  all  right, 
doesn't  it  ?  This  letter  is  long  enough  now,  but  by  Tues- 
day it  will  be  a  veritable  volume.  I  hope  you  aren't 
trying  to  read  it  all  at  once,  or  you  will  be  bored  stiff  by 
this  time.     I  really  must  stop  for  to-day.     Remember 
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that  it  is  several  letters  in  one,  and  don't  be  too  hard  on 
me.     Good-night." 

"Sunday,  January  23. 

"  We  thought  we  were  being  relieved  to-day  and  got 
everjrfching  ready,  but  alas !  it  hasn't  come  off  yet,  and  we 
are  here  for  another  night.  It  froze  pretty  hard  last 
night,  the  first  time  during  this  spell — we  have  certainly 
been  lucky  as  regards  frost  up  to  now. 

"  Last  night  rather  a  terrible  thing  happened,  which 
depressed  us  more  than  we  have  been  depressed  yet.  I 
had  been  on  ration  fatigue,  and  when  I  got  back  I  heard 
that  our  patrol  had  just  gone  out.  One  is  always  a  bit 
anxious  when  there's  a  patrol  out.  Soon  a  corporal  put 
his  head  into  our  shelter  and  said  that  one  of  the  patrol 
had  been  hit  and  that  the  other  had  come  for  help.  Then 
followed  a  long  and  very  trpng  wait.  At  last  the  man 
was  carried  in.  It  was  the  man  who  had  volunteered  to 
go  instead  of  me.  He  was  shot  under  the  arm  and  died 
almost  at  once.  Of  course  it  was  an  escape  for  me,  as  he 
was  taking  my  place.  But  it  isn't  very  satisfactory  to 
escape  at  another  man's  expense  like  that.  I'm  feeling  a 
bit  sick  about  it.  His  is  the  first  death  in  our  platoon, 
quite  a  nice  fellow  too  and  brave  as  they  make  them. 
However,  it's  all  in  the  day's  work,  I  suppose,  and  we  are 
regaining  our  spirits  again  now. 

"  This  morning  just  after  '  stand  down  '  a  machine  gun- 
ner put  his  head  in  and  said  he  could  see  a  German  working 
from  the  machine  gun  emplacement  next  door.  I  was 
feeling  very  bold  and  fearless  at  the  time  (the  rum  had 
just  been  round)  and  it  was  my  one  ambition  in  life  to  see 
a  German.  So  I  seized  my  rifle  and  rushed  round  to  the 
machine  gun  place.  I  stood  up  and  looked  over  the  para- 
pet in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  me,  but  I  was  too  late, 
there  was  no  German  to  be  seen.  An  hour  later  I  realized 
what  a  risk  I  had  run.  Another  man  in  the  company, 
but  not  in  our  platoon,  did  almost  exactly  the  same  thing. 
He  told  his  friends  he  had  found  a  German  sniper,  and 
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took  his  rifle  with  him  round  the  traverse  into  the 
next  bay — an  empty  one.  There  he  was  found  a  little 
later  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  shot  clean  through  the 
head. 

"  I  am  looking  forward  to  being  relieved,  as  such  a  long 
time  as  we  have  had  in  the  trenches  (ten  to  fourteen  days  in 
the  danger  zone)  makes  one  a  bit  tired,  what  with  eternal 
guards  and  fatigues.  I  must  go  to  sleep  now  (I  always 
seem  to  write  at  night),  and  I  hope  to  write  next  from  a 
safer  and  more  congenial  spot." 

"Billets  (Girls'  School  again), 
"  Tuesday,  January  25. 

"  My  hope  has  been  realized.  We  were  relieved  last 
night.  But  I  have  some  more  to  tell  you  before  we  come 
to  that. 

"  Yesterday  morning  while  we  were  cleaning  up  the 
trenches  I  suddenly  saw  another  fellow  run  towards  me 
round  the  traverse,  and  immediately  there  was  a  loud 
explosion  just  behind  him  it  seemed.  '  A  rifle  grenade,' 
he  said,  '  I  heard  it  coming.'  A  minute  after  another  man 
in  our  platoon  appeared  round  the  corner  of  the  traverse, 
with  his  head  pouring  with  blood,  which  covered  his  face 
and  tunic,  and  said  in  a  comically  indignant  voice,  '  I've 
been  hit  by  a  rifle  grenade  !  '  Then  another  man  turned 
up  with  a  bit  of  it  in  his  fore-arm,  and  he  said  that  his 
brother  had  caught  it  badly  in  the  back,  which  we  found 
to  be  the  fact.  He  had  been  hit  in  three  places,  and  one 
bit  seemed  to  have  touched  a  lung.  Some  one  found  the 
rod  belonging  to  the  fatal  grenade,  and  the  three  wounded 
men  tossed  for  who  should  keep  it.  The  badly  wounded 
one  had  to  toss  by  proxy,  and  appropriately  enough  he 
won  it. 

"  Three  casualties  from  our  platoon  at  one  blow,  and 
two  of  them  from  our  section !  All  of  them  old  friends 
whom  we  are  very  sorry  to  lose.  Two  of  them  will  prob- 
ably come  back  to  us  soon,  but  the  third  will  probably 
get  Blighty. 
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"  The  last  few  nights  we  were  in  these  trenches  the  Ger- 
mans were  extraordinarily  quiet.  Personally  I  preferred 
them  when  they  kept  quiet,  but  most  of  the  men  didn't 
like  it.  The  unaccustomed  stillness  rather  got  on  their 
nerves,  and  our  nerves  were  rather  on  edge  after  a  week  of 
continual  strain.  Yesterday  evening,  when  we  were  wait- 
ing for  our  relief,  this  was  especially  noticeable.  We  were 
expecting  the  relief  to  turn  up  about  tea  time,  but  the  time 
went  on  and  it  never  came.  All  the  time  we  were  longing 
to  get  away  ;  we  had  a  long  march  before  us  and  we  were 
quite  fed  up  with  the  trenches.  Then  the  Germans  sent 
up  a  red  light.  This  also  caused  many  searchings  of  heart, 
as  we  had  taken  it  to  mean  that  they  wanted  all  avail- 
able artillery  switched  on  to  that  particular  sector.  The 
Germans,  however,  kept  absolutely  quite  still. 

"  It  was  after  8  p.m.  when  our  relief  eventually  arrived  ; 
half  of  them  had  lost  their  way.  Then  we  had  a  march  of 
about  2  miles  through  communication  trenches  in  full 
kit ;  tiring  beyond  words.  When  we  got  out  of  the 
trenches  we  had  a  5-mile  march  before  us  (back  to  Bethune), 
which  we  didn't  know  how  we  should  stick.  Our  platoon 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  trenches,  except  the  Colonel,  who 
marched  at  the  back  of  the  column.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
had  been  acting  as  guide  to  the  troops  that  relieved  us 
was  very  done  up.  He  had  been  on  the  go  since  three  in 
the  afternoon  and  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  midday. 
I  accordingly  took  his  rifle  for  him.  But  I  was  walking 
lame  myself,  as  one  of  my  legs  was  badly  chafed,  so  our 
section  commander  relieved  me  of  my  rifle.  Then  the 
Colonel  came  up  and  seeing  the  section  commander  carry- 
ing two  rifles  insisted  on  carrying  one,  and  the  one  he 
carried  happened  to  be  mine — a  great  honour  for  my  old 
rifle  ;  I  hope  it  appreciated  it. 

"  We  staggered  on  at  snail's  pace  along  the  Bethune 
road,  and  I  really  believe  I  should  never  have  been  able  to 
complete  the  journey,  and  other  men  were  worse  than  me. 
Then  to  our  great  relief  the  Colonel  stopped  two  motor 
lorries,  into  which  we  all  climbed  and  they  brought  us  all 
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here.  The  Colonel  himself  stayed  behind  with  those  who 
couldn't  find  room — some  Colonel ! 

"  We  got  here  about  1  a.m.  this  morning  and  are  in  our 
old  billets,  the  girls'  school,  very  glad  to  be  quit  of  the 
trenches  after  the  longest  stretch  we  have  had  yet.  It  is 
sixteen  days  since  we  left  Bethune.  It  seems  uncertain 
whether  we  have  another  short  spell  before  our  month's 
rest,  or  whether  it  begins  now.  Anyway  we  have  a  few 
days'  rest  here,  which  we  shall  thoroughly  enjoy. 

"  We  are  to  have  hot  baths  at  another  Ecole  de  jeunes 
filles — France  seems  to  abound  with  these  institutions. 
The  one  with  the  baths  in  a  large  palatial-looking  building, 
very  different  from  this  one.  After  the  baths  there  are 
the  dinners,  theatres  and  shops  to  look  forward  to,  and 
above  all  a  time  of  complete  rest." 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE   KAISER'S   BIRTHDAY 

I  SUPPOSE  it  was  not  altogether  the  Kaiser's  fault  that 
he  had  a  birthday  ;  in  fact  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  things  over  which  even  the  Kaiser  himself 
would  scarcely  claim  to  have  any  control.  Yet  I  have  seldom 
heard  any  man  loaded  with  more  terrible  execration  and  viru- 
lent abuse  than  the  Kaiser  on  the  occasion  of  his  ?th  birthday 
on  January  27,  1916. 

During  our  long  stay  in  the  trenches  just  recorded,  we  had 
been  somewhat  nervous  lest  it  might  extend  over  that  fateful 
date.  But  apparently  the  "  powers  that  were  "  intended 
fresh  troops  to  be  in  the  firing  line  to  reciprocate  any  mani- 
festations of  joy  or  hate  with  which  the  enemy  might  see  fit 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  all  highest.  We  were  there- 
fore thankful  to  be  relieved  two  days  before  the  great  event, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  week  at  Bethune,  made  the  more 
enjoyable  by  contrast  with  what  might  have  been.  On  the 
Tuesday  we  settled  down  to  enjoy  ourselves.  We  revisited 
the  house  which  sold  omelettes,  coffee  and  chocolate,  and  met 
with  a  flattering  welcome  from  the  family.  We  dehghted 
once  more  in  those  excellent  lunches,  at  a  place  only  knoAvn 
to  a  certain  few.  I  wonder  how  many  people  have  since  dis- 
covered the  Paon  d'Or  and  its  six-course  lunch  for  2  francs  50. 

On  Wednesday,  the  eve  of  the  great  birthday,  I  went  with 
some  friends  to  a  picture  show  at  the  theatre.  At  frequent 
intervals  the  pictures  were  interrupted  and  ominous  messages 
flashed  on  the  screen  : — 
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"  Divisional  cyclists  of  the — Division  will  report  at  once 
at  headquarters." 

Then  some  more  pictures  and  another  interruption  : — 

"  All  machine  gunners  belonging  to  the  —  Division  will 
report  immediately  to  their  units." 

In  each  case  the  division  namied  was  our  own.  It  rather  spoilt 
our  enjoyment  of  the  show,  as  we  never  knew  whether  we 
should  suddenly  be  called  up  ourselves.  However,  we  sur- 
vived the  performance,  and. walked  back  to  our  billets  in  a 
very  relieved  frame  of  mind. 

There  we  found  most  of  the  men  in  bed  and  the  platoon 
sergeant  reading  out  a  long  rigmarole  as  to  what  we  must  do 
if  ordered  to  stand  to  suddenly.  I  didn't  Usten  to  it  much, 
as  I  found  some  letters  waiting  for  me  and  these  occupied  most 
of  my  attention.  AH  I  gathered  was  that,  if  we  were  suddenly 
called  out,  we  were  to  grab  all  the  rations  we  could  find  and 
put  them  in  our  haversacks.  Then  we  were  to  parade  in 
skeleton  marching  order  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
We  were  all  rather  amused  at  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
respect  paid  by  the  authorities  to  the  great  festival  of  the 
following  day,  and  thought  how  pleased  the  all  highest  would 
have  been  if  he  had  known. 

I  was  about  half  undressed — that  is  to  say  I  had  taken  off 
one  boot  and  puttee — when  the  sergeant-major  put  an  excited 
face  in  at  the  door  and  shouted  those  two  appalling  words 
*'  Stand  to  !  "  For  a  moment  we  were  struck  all  of  a  heap. 
We  couldn't  believe  it.  Then  as  we  realized  the  situation,  a 
perfect  inferno  began.  Men  hunting  in  the  straw  for  oil 
bottles,  seizing  chunks  of  bread,  trying  to  roll  up  overcoats, 
knocking  over  candles — in  fact,  I'm  surprised  that  the  place 
wasn't  burnt  to  the  ground. 

In  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  we  were  out  on  parade. 
After  some  delay  the  order  came  to  march  off,  and  soon  we 
were  once  more  trudging  along  the  cobbles  of  the  La  Bassee 
road  out  into  the  night.     The  realization  that  our  week's 
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rest  had  been  thus  curtailed  to  one  day  did  not  help  to  relieve 
the  depression  which  this  sudden  departure  late  at  night 
naturally  produced.  We  had  been  prepared  to  laugh  at  the 
birthday  festivities  from  a  safe  place  well  to  the  rear,  but  to  be 
rushed  up  again  to  the  front,  when  we  thought  ourselves  nicely 
out  of  it,  did  not  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humour.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Kaiser  came  in  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  abuse,  for  once  unmerited,  because  he  was  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  have  a  birthday. 

The  flashes  ahead  were  uncomfortably  frequent.  They 
looked  like  vivid  lightning  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge.  Curi- 
ously enough,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  the  guns  were  for  a 
long  time  inaudible,  and  it  was  only  when  we  got  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  them  that  they  sounded  at  all  distinct.  To- 
wards the  flashes  we  marched,  without  any  idea  of  our  destina- 
tion. Some  talked  of  going  over  the  top,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  heard  afterwards  from  some  men,  who  were  in  the 
front  trenches  at  the  time,  that  all  along  the  line  it  was 
rumoured  that  our  battalion  was  going  over  the  top  that 
night. 

Fortunately  we  knew  nothing  of  it.  We  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  interruption  in  our  rest,  and  the  optimists 
among  us  said  that  it  would  be  made  up  to  us  later  on. 
Optimism  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  army  soon  knocks  it  out 
of  a  man  by  bitter  experience. 

Eventually  we  turned  off  the  high  road  and  halted  in  Anne- 
quin.  There  we  were  hastily  billeted  in  empty  houses.  We 
were  warned  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  that  no 
man  must  take  ofi  his  boots  or  equipment.  Moreover,  we 
were  told  to  expect  a  severe  strafing  at  3  a.m.  I  discovered 
that  there  are  pleasanter  ways  of  spending  a  night  than  lying 
in  full  kit  on  a  stone  floor  with  only  an  overcoat  for  covering 
— in  mid  winter.  There  were  consolations  ;  there  was  no 
strafe  at  3  a.m.,  and  we  were  not  disturbed  till  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  when  we  had  to  turn  out  and  "  stand  to,"  as  usual  in 
the  danger  zone. 

That  day  our  packs  arrived  from  Bethune  on  the  transport 
and  we  got  more  or  less  settled  down.     A  great  deal  of  time 
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and  ingenuity  was  spent,  I  remember,  in  manufacturing 
a  fire.  It  occurred  to  somebody  that  it  was  rather 
ridiculous  to  sit  shivering  with  cold  just  outside,  or  rather 
on  the  top  of,  a  coal  mine.  For  Annequin  village,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  owes  its  existence  to  its  coal.  We 
accordingly  paid  a  visit  to  the  pit  head  and  obtained  for 
the  inconsiderable  price  of  half  a  franc,  a  sack  of  charbon, 
which  we  had  previously  discovered  after  much  questioning 
to  be  the  French  for  "  coal."  The  next  step  was  to  make  a 
fire-place  or  brazier.  For  this  we  used  a  biscuit  tin.  With  a 
bayonet  we  punched  holes  in  its  sides  and  bottom.  We  then 
stood  it  on  some  bricks  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  started 
the  fire  inside  it.  It  turned  out  a  great  success.  The  smoke 
found  its  way  out  through  a  square  hole  in  the  ceiling,  where 
the  staircase  had  once  been.  When  the  biscuit  tin  got  hot, 
it  rather  fell  to  pieces,  but  once  the  coals  were  alight  they 
burnt  quite  well  on  the  ground. 

There  was  a  most  attractive  httle  shop  in  the  village,  kept 
by  a  boy  and  girl.  It  contained  everything  that  pleases  a 
soldier's  heart,  or  rather  his  stomach.  It  had  every  kind  of 
tinned  food,  salmon,  sardines,  etc.,  as  well  as  bread,  butter, 
eggs  and  candles.  We  bought  a  cake  there,  I  remember,  too, 
but  we  found  it  extraordinarily  nasty,  as  French  cakes  always 
are. 

So  the  fatal  day  passed.  We  did  not  hear  much  more  shell- 
ing than  usual,  though  rumours  kept  going  round  of  attacks  in 
this  place  and  that  and  of  heavy  casualties.  Most  of  them 
were  groundless  ;  but  opposite  Auchy,  where  we  had  been  two 
days  before,  there  was  some  heavy  shelhng.  Several  dug-outs 
were  blown  in,  burpng  men  aUve,  and  the  battalion  occupying 
the  trenches  at  the  time  was  rather  hard  hit.  Our  machine 
gumiers  too,  who  had  been  called  up  into  the  firing  line,  had 
not  a  pleasant  tale  to  tell  when  we  saw  them  again.  They 
had  had  the  narrowest  escapes  of  their  lives  and  had  seen 
some  ghastly  sights. 

On  the  next  day,  Friday,  we  had  orders  to  parade  at  2.30 
p.m.  to  move  up  to  the  firing  line.  At  about  one  o'clock  some 
shells  began  to  burst  unpleasantly  near,  and  presently  a  man 
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was  carried  in,  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  shrapnel  bullet.  I  thought 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour  and  retired  to  a  cellar,  in- 
cidentally obeying  orders.  Some,  however,  preferred  to  look 
for  souvenirs,  and  the  result  was  some  regrettable  casualties. 
One  man  was  killed  and  five  wounded  in  all.  The  shells  were 
apparently  high  explosive  shrapnel,  not  very  heavy.  They 
burst  just  above  the  houses,  the  explosion  being  followed  by 
the  rattle  of  falling  tiles  and  bricks.  A  large  jagged  piece  of 
shell-casing  came  through  the  ceiling  of  the  next  room  to  ours, 
narrowly  missing  one  of  the  men,  who  promptly  pounced  on  it 
as  a  souvenir.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  caught  by  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  in  the  neck  ;  another  man  standing  next  him 
was  dancing  and  whistling  ragtime.  Suddenly  he  got  a  hard 
knock  on  the  shin,  a  kick  he  thought,  and  went  on  dancing  in 
pain  instead  of  joy.  But  he  foimd  his  legs  failed  him,  which 
was  not  surprising,  as  both  of  them  were  fractured  by  a  shrap- 
nel bullet.  After  months  in  hospital,  he  is  now  discharged 
from  the  army  permanently  lame. 

That  day  I  saw  the  Colonel  angry  for  one  of  the  few  times  in 
my  experience.  He  was  out  in  the  road,  while  the  shelling 
was  going  on,  dropping  every  now  and  then  when  he  heard  one 
coming.  The  cause  of  his  anger  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  officer  watching  the  shells  burst,  and  making  no  attempt  to 
get  the  men  under  cover. 

Owing  to  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Boche  artillery, 
our  departure  was  postponed  till  the  following  day.  So  it  is 
an  ill  shell  that  blows  no  one  any  good,  for  we  had  no  wish 
to  go  sooner  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  following  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  Annequin  church. 
.  The  churchyard  was  fiUed  on  the  one  side  with  French  graves, 
profusely  ornamented  with  elaborate  headstones,  railings, 
artificial  flowers  in  glass  cases  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  on  the 
other  side  were  rows  of  plain  wooden  crosses  marking  the 
graves  of  British  soldiers.  The  church  itself  was  a  tragic  sight. 
On  the  door  was  a  notice  requesting  every  one  to  treat  the 
building  with  due  reverence,  as  it  was  still  in  the  care  of  the 
priest.  Inside  the  floor  was  heaped  with  debris.  The  roof 
had  been  blown  in  in  places  ;    pillars  lay  broken  across  the 
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nave  ;  the  stained-glass  windows  were  shattered  to  fragments. 
In  front  of  a  side  altar,  tied  up  in  his  waterproof  sheet,  lay  the 
man  who  had  been  killed  the  day  before.  It  was  a  picture  of 
death  and  destruction  painted  in  vivid  colours,  which  held 
one's  attention  and  set  one  thinking.  An  acceptable  birth- 
day present  for  the  Kaiser  ! 


CHAPTER  X 
CAMBRIN   AGAIN 

WE  saw  a  French,  soldier  walking  about  the  village  that 
afternoon.  We  were  rather  surprised  and  inquired 
how  he  came  to  be  there.  We  learned  that  he  was  home  on 
leave  from  the  front !  I  heard  of  another  French  soldier,  who 
was  on  leave  at  Beuvry,  about  half-way  between  Bethune 
and  La  Bassee.  During  his  leave  Beuvry  was  shelled  and  he 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  his  right  hand  blown  off. 

At  about  four  o'clock  that  evening  we  paraded,  rather 
hoping  that  our  plans  wordd  once  more  be  frustrated  by  some 
considerate  German  gunners.  All  was  quiet,  however,  and 
we  moved  off,  soon  striking  the  La  Bassee  road  again  and 
making  for  the  Une. 

Our  company  was  in  reserve,  we  found,  and  our  section  once 
more  occupied  a  keep,  the  same  keep  which  we  had  held  on 
New  Year's  Day  just  a  month  before.  Nothing  was  altered. 
Tbe  staircase  leading  down  to  the  cellar  was  as  dark  and 
dangerous  as  ever.  The  concrete  floor  had  not  grown  any 
softer.  But  we  were  thankful  to  be  there  instead  of  in  the 
front  line. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  provided  guards  for  the  roads, 
dug  trenches,  slept  and  ate,  and  nothing  very  startling  hap- 
pened. That  our  time  was  not  wasted  the  following  letter 
will  show: — 

"A  Keep,  February  1,  Tuesday. 
"  We  have  moved  up  from  the  village  I  told  you  of,  to 
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this  keep  (where  we  have  been  before).  We  have  had  three 
days  here  and  are  moving  to-morrow,  to  the  front  line  it 
seems,  though  nothing  is  certain. 

"  We  are  being  pretty  hard  worked,  as,  in  addition  to 
providing  guards,  we  work  at  some  trenches  round  these 
keeps  all  day.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  after  doing  two 
spells  of  guard  (two  hours  each  spell)  during  the  night,  we 
'  stood  to '  at  6.30  a.m.  ;  breakfast  at  8,  work  on  the 
trenches  9.30  to  12.45  and  2.30  to  4.  Tea  at  4.  Then  we 
heard  we  had  to  send  a  fatigue  party  up  to  the  firing  hne. 
Of  course  I  was  on  it.  We  paraded  at  5.10  and  carried 
sandbags  and  rations  through,  about  two  miles  of  com- 
munication trench  to  the  firing  line.  There  we  had  to 
work  at  a  blown- in  parapet  till  11.30  p.m.  It  was  a  pitch- 
dark  night.  We  couldn't  see  what  we  were  working  at 
and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  we  had  to  do.  Once  we 
had  to  stand  to  for  half  an  hour  because  one  of  the  sentries 
saw  Germans  crawling  towards  him.  We  spent  a  miserable 
four  or  five  hours  there,  dog-tired  after  a  hard  day's  work 
and  only  kept  awake  by  the  cold. 

"  It  seems  that  some  general  had  been  round  inspecting 
in  the  morning  and  had  seen  the  damaged  trench.  He 
appears  to  have  said  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  doing 
nothing  behind  the  line,  and  that  a  party  must  be  sent  up 
that  night.  We  imagined  him  turning  into  a  comfort- 
able bed  away  back  at  Headquarters  somewhere,  and 
we  felt  a  strong  antipathy  to  generals  in  general  for  the 
moment. 

"  Just  before  we  left,  one  of  the  sentries  was  shot  clean 
through  the  head.  This  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence 
at  night,  as  it  can  only  be  a  pure  fluke. 

"  We  finally  got  back  here  about  1  a.m.  this  morning. 
Apparently  in  order  to  cultivate  our  sense  of  humour,  we 
were  ordered  to  start  work  on  the  trencher  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  after  breakfast,  and  we  have  been  work- 
ing hard  all  day.  Finally  in  twenty  minutes  I  go  on 
guard,  the  first  of  my  two  spells  to-night.  Faiily  stiff, 
isn't  it?      I  am  looking  forward  to  that  three  weeks' 
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rest,  which,  is  supposed  to  begin  in  three  or  four  days' 
time. 

"  By  the  way,  a  few  days  ago  we  got  our  gifts  from 
Princess  Mary  ;  a  brass  box,  the  same  as  last  year  (in  fact, 
mine  is  stamped  1914).  Inside  is  a  Christmas  card  saying 
'  With  love  from  Princess  Mary  and  friends  at  home,' 
together  with  a  pencil  in  the  form  of  a  cartridge.  Last 
year  the  story  goes  (I  expect  you  have  heard  it),  the  words 
on  the  card  were  '  From  Mary  and  the  girls  of  the  Empire,' 
and  some  officer  wrote  home  :  '  I  thought  I  knew  all  the 
girls  at  the  Empire,  but  who  on  earth  is  Mary  ?  '  So  I 
suppose,  to  avoid  any  similar  misunderstandings,  the 
wording  has  been  changed  this  year.  Needless  to  say  we 
all  value  our  little  boxes  enormously.  Moreover,  they  are 
very  useful  for  carrying  cigarettes,  and  they  will  always 
be  a  souvenir  of  the  war," 

After  spending  four  days  in  the  keep,  our  company  changed 
places  with  a  company  up  in  the  trenches.  Our  platoon,  or 
rather  the  half  of  it  I  was  in,  was  as  usual  in  the  front  line. 
We  were  rather  annoyed  at  this.  Except  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  when  we  were  under  instruction,  our  section  had  always 
been  in  the  front  line,  while  there  was  one  platoon  that  had 
never  been  in  the  firing  line  at  all.  Eventually  an  arrange- 
ment was  made,  whereby  half  of  our  platoon  should  be  in  the 
front  line,  and  the  other  half  in  the  supports,  and  further  that 
the  two  halves  should  change  places  each  evening.  This 
arrangement  gave  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  respective  comforts  of  the  two  positions,  and  there  was  a 
pretty  strong  contrast  too. 

Our  haK  platoon  spent  the  first  night  in  the  front  fine.  We 
were  in  the  Cambrin  trenches,  in  exactly  the  same  bit  of 
trench  as  we  had  been  just  after  Christmas,  but  it  was  so 
altered  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable.  The  whole  trench 
had  been  built  up  and  fined  with  sandbags,  and  a  mine  had 
been  dug  with  two  entrances  from  the  trench.  That  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  trenches,  I  mean  their  extraordinary 
changeability.     We  were  often  relieved  by  old  soldiers  who 
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said  that  they  had  been  to  that  particular  place  time  aud 
again,  but  that  the  only  tiling  that  remained  the  same  was 
the  name.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Trenches  are  not  like 
Norman  castles.  Every  day  some  little  repairs  have  to  be 
carried  out.  Rain  and  high  explosives  tend  to  change  the 
lie  of  the  land  httle  bv  Uttle  from  dav  to  dav.  Trenches  are 
bloAATi  in,  new  ones  dug,  new  dug-outs  are  made  and  so  on.  I 
had  always  had  gi-eat  hopes  of  revisiting  after  the  war  the 
trenches,  which  I  knew  so  well,  and  of  pointing  out  to  a  group 
of  interested  and  admiring  relatives  the  Sunken  Road  where 
the  trench  mortars  fell,  the  Island  of  Slime  at  Festubert,  Park 
Lane,  Wilson's  Way,  Railway  Keep,  Guy's  Alley,  Wimpole 
Street,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  But  then  I  realized  that  the 
trenches  I  knew  would  not  be  there,  I  should  be  as  lost  as 
any  one  else,  aud  would  have  ignominiously  to  resort  to  a 
Cook's  guide  to  find  my  way. 

One  spot,  however,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  find,  that  is  the 
place  where  the  Cambrin  trenches  cross  the  Bethune-La 
Bassee  road.  I  remember  looking  over  the  parapet  and 
finding  myself  in  the  very  centre  of  the  road.  The  block  of 
wood  on  which  I  was  leaning  was  once  one  of  the  avenue  of 
trees  which  flanked  the  road.  The  cobbles  of  the  road- way 
came  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  trench  on  either  side,  but  it  was 
difificult  to  see  them,  because  of  the  grass  which  had  grown 
up  in  between  the  stones.  When  horses  and  men  come  to  use 
that  road  again,  it  wdll  take  some  weeding.  Looking  back  I 
could  see  a  broken  stimip  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  gradually  getting  more  fi-equent  and  less  shattered, 
until  the  row  of  trees  could  be  seen  again,  stretching  back 
towards  Bethune.  In  front  it  was  the  same.  For  several 
years,  I  suppose,  there  Mill  be  a  big  gap  in  the  avenue  of  trees 
that  runs  from  Bethune  to  La  Bassee. 

Our  first  twenty-four  hours  in  the  firing  line  were  very  un- 
eventful. It  was  very  cold,  and  we  got  no  sleep,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  when  the  time  came  to  change  over  to  the  support 
line.  There  we  found  a  deep  and  spacious  dug-out,  which  we 
shared  with  the  stretcher  bearers.  We  filled  every  corner  of 
it  and  the  ensuing  warmth  made  sleep  not  merely  possible  but 
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irresistible.  Every  moment,  which  was  not  occupied  in 
fatigue  work  or  sentry-go,  was  spent  in  deep  slumber.  Men 
had  practically  to  be  dragged  out  at  night  by  the  exasperated 
N.C.O.  on  duty,  when  their  turn  came  round  for  sentry. 

The  time  passed  very  quickly,  and  the  hour  for  changing 
back  again  into  the  front  line  came  round  much  too  soon. 
Back  we  went  to  those  cold  unsheltered  trenches,  so  near  the 
Germans  that  we  couldn't  raise  our  voices. 

That  night  was  by  no  means  so  monotonous  as  the  last. 
We  had  heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  gas-helmet  test  all 
along  the  line.  The  order  was  going  to  be  sent  out  from  some 
Headquarters  away  in  rear  somewhere,  and  communicated 
right  through  to  the  company  and  platoon  commanders,  in 
order  to  see  in  how  short  a  time  we  could  all  get  our  helmets 
on. 

On  this  night,  then,  so  we  had  heard,  the  great  gas-helmet 
test  was  coming  off.  Sure  enough  about  8  p.m.  the  order 
came  along  "  gas  helmets  on."  We  casually  began  to  undo 
our  satchels  and  imfold  our  helmets,  making  somewhat  for- 
cible remarks  about  having  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of 
semi-asjjhyxiation  for  no  apparent  reason.  At  that  moment 
an  officer  came  round  the  traverse  in  rather  a  hurry  and  cursed 
us  for  putting  on  our  helmets  so  slowly.  We  hastily  adjusted 
them  and  said  that  we  supposed  it  was  only  the  Staff  joke ; 
apparently  every  one  in  the  trench  had  said  the  same  thing, 
as  he  nearly  tore  his  hair  and  said  that  gas  was  reported  to  be 
coming  over  on  the  right.  We  at  once  leaped  up  on  the  fire 
step  and  opened  fire.  The  officer  went  on  into  the  next  bay  ; 
apparently  one  of  the  men  there  hadn't  put  his  helmet  over 
his  face,  as  we  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  then  the  words 
"  It's  only  the  test  farce  isn't  it,  sir  ? '  followed  by  a  perfect 
flood  of  language  from  the  officer.  I  think  that  officer  was 
that  night  firmly  convinced  of  the  folly  of  a  test  gas  alarm 
ever  having  been  suggested. 

Fortimately  the  alarm  turned  out  to  be  false  as  usual.  A 
sentry  on  a  sap  head  had  "  seen  "  a  cloud  floating  towards 
him.  So  we  "  stood  down,  "  but  had  orders  to  continue  to 
wear  our  helmets  rolled  up  on  our  heads,  so  as  to  be  ready  in 
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an  emergency.  In  about  an  hour's  time  we  were  all  called 
up  again.  Another  sentry  had  seen  a  man  crawling.  We  had 
heard  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  that  we  were  very  sceptical. 
However,  we  stood  to  for  another  half-hour  and  then,  as 
nothing  happened,  we  got  the  order  to  "  stand  down." 

Apparently  that  sentry  was  not  suffering  from  an  optical 
illusion  after  all,  for  half  an  hour  or  so  later — the  letters  had 
just  come,  I  remember,  and  I  was  trying  to  distinguish  the 
names  on  them — there  was  suddenly  a  brilliant  flash  and  loud 
explosion  close  to  our  right.  Bits  of  earth  and  stuff  were 
showered  all  over  us,  but  nothing  more  solid  fortunately. 
We  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  explosion, 
when  it  was  repeated,  then  another  and  another.  We  needed 
no  orders  to  stand  to  ;  this  time  things  were  getting  a  bit 
serious.  The  Germans  had  apparently  crawled  across  No 
Man's  Land  and  were  calmly  throwing  bombs  into  our  trench. 
We  at  once  turned  on  our  rifles  and  machine  guns,  but  we 
couldn't  see  anything  to  aim  at,  and  bombs  were  still  coming 
over.  Eventually  we  called  up  the  artillery  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  the  German  trenches  were  being 
sprinkled  with  shrapnel  and  whiz  bangs.  That  did  the  trick 
all  right ;  we  had  no  more  bombs  that  night. 

When  my  turn  came  for  sentry  I  had  the  luck  to  be  able 
to  watch  a  night  bombardment  by  our  artillery.  I  don't 
imagine  it  was  the  result  of  the  audacious  bombing  raid 
earlier  in  the  night,  it  was  too  big  an  affair  for  that.  All  along 
the  enemy's  trench  there  was  a  continual  series  of  flashes. 
Shrapnel  and  high  explosives  were  used  with  profusion.  One 
heavy  battery  in  particular  was  plumping  big  shells  regularly 
on  to  the  same  spot.  We  imagined  it  to  be  a  big  naval  gun. 
It  was  a  magnificent  sight  and  cheered  us  up  immensely  ;  we 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  the  bombing  episode. 

Whether  this  bombardment  inflicted  many  casualties  on  the 
Germans,  of  course  we  couldn't  say.  We  heard  no  shrieks 
of  agony  or  anything  of  that  sort.  In  fact,  they  kept  remark- 
ably quiet  throughout  the  jDerformance.  Our  own  belief  was 
thatjhaving  finished  their  work  for  the  night,  the  Germans  had 
gone  back  to  comfortable  billets  or  dug-outs  somewhere,  leav- 
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ing  the  front  line  in  charge  of  a  few  machine  guns,  and  the 
caretaker  and  his  wife.  The  caretaker's  chief  duty  appeared 
to  be  to  walk  along  the  trench  every  half- hour  or  so  and  pull 
strings  attached  to  the  triggers  of  loaded  rifles  fixed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  parapet.  The  object  of  this  is  to  delude  the 
thick-headed  EngHsh  into  imagining  that  the  trench  was  full 
of  men. 

There  was  yet  one  more  distraction  to  prevent  us  getting 
bored  that  night,  namely  a  succession  of  mine  explosions  : 
"  mining  activity  "  I  think  they  call  it  in  the  communiques.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  no  less  than  five  mines  went  up  that 
night.  On  each  occasion  we  felt  the  preliminary  shudder  of 
the  ground  beneath  our  feet,  heard  the  muffled  roar  and,  in 
one  case,  received  a  good  deal  of  earth  :  it  is  surprising  what 
a  time  after  the  actual  explosion  the  earth  comes  down.  Ap- 
parently everything  is  over,  when  suddenly  it  begins  to  rain 
earth,  or  hail  earth  should  I  say  ?  A  mine  going  up  at  night 
always  causes  a  great  disturbance.  Every  one  within  miles 
fires  wildly  in  the  direction  of  the  crater,  every  machine  gun 
comes  into  play  and  star  shells  are  fired  by  the  score.  Each 
side  imagines  that  the  other  is  trying  to  rush  the  crater,  and, 
when  they  both  discover  that  neither  has  any  intention  of 
doing  anything  of  the  sort,  the  firing  gradually  dies  down,  and 
everything  becomes  normal  once  again. 

It  was  in  those  trenches,  I  think,  that  I  first  fired  a  Very 
light  or  star  shell.  The  lights  are  fired  from  the  Very  pistol, 
a  big  brass  pistol  with  a  hammer  and  a  large  bore,  made,  I 
imagine,  by  a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Very.  You  stick  a  cart- 
ridge in  the  barrel,  point  it  over  the  parapet  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  turn  your  head  away  and  pull  the  trigger.  Generally 
nothing  happens  and  you  try  again.  Eventually  one  will  go 
off  with  a  flash  and  a  bang.  At  first  there  is  nothing  but  a 
trail  of  sparks  shooting  up  into  the  air,  then  as  it  tops  the  rise, 
so  to  speak,  a  white  light  shines  out  (unless  it's  a  dud,  which 
is  by  no  means  uncommon),  and  sails  gracefully  down  some- 
where near  the  German  trench  The  light  it  gives  is  not  very 
strong,  not  as  strong  as  the  German  lights.  The  Germans  are 
most  liberal  with  their  lights,  and  owing  to  their  excellent 
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quality,  we  find  ours  are  not  much  needed.  There  is  another 
rather  attractive  variety,  originated  I  beUeve  by  the  French  ; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  rocket,  and  when  it  bursts  it  throws 
out  a  parachute  with  a  light  hanging  on  the  end  of  it.  It 
naturally  stays  in  the  air  a  much  longer  time  and  affords  a 
better  opportunity  of  examining  the  ground  near  by. 

The  next  day  the  Germans  seemed  a  Httle  nettled  at  having 
to  build  up  all  their  trenches  after  the  night's  bombardment, 
and  did  their  best  to  show  it.  They  sent  over  some  very 
heavy  shells,  which  landed  between  our  front  line  and  sup- 
ports. I  think  they  must  have  used  time-fuse  or  delayed- 
fuse  shells  or  whatever  they  call  them,  because  they  hit  the 
ground  with  an  audible  wallop,  making  the  earth  all  round 
shake,  jast  like  a  mine.  Then  they  exploded  with  tremendous 
violence,  leaving  a  black  cloud,  which  drifted  over  us.  In 
the  meantime  the  enemy  was  throwing  heavy  trench  mortars 
or  minnies  (the  things  that  the  Minnenwerfer  werfs)  into  some 
brick  stacks  on  our  left.  When  they  scored  a  hit  on  one  of 
the  stacks,  the  black  cloud  of  smoke  took  on  a  deep  reddish 
tinge,  which  was  rather  weird. 

That  morning  I  saw  the  place  where  one  of  the  bombs  had 
burst  the  night  before  ;  it  was  two  bays  from  the  one  I  had 
been  in.  The  bomb  had  apparently  landed  right  in  the  trench, 
as  a  piece  of  the  floor  board  was  torn  up  and  the  walls  of  the 
trench  were  badly  damaged.  By  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune 
there  happened  to  be  no  one  in  that  bay  at  the  time. 

That  evening  we  went  back  to  the  dug-out  in  the  support 
line.  One  great  advantage  of  the  support  line  at  this  spot 
was  the  fact  that  the  sentry  did  not  have  to  look  over  the 
parapet,  but  merely  challenged  people  coming  along  the 
trench,  and,  by  day,  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  trench 
mortars  and  the  like.  This  enabled  the  sentries  to  move 
about  a  bit  and  keep  warm.  On  this  particular  night,  I 
remember,  I  was  tramping  up  and  down  the  trench,  which 
turned  a  corner  just  about  in  the  middle  of  my  beat.  I  had 
turned  round  and  was  walking  back,  when  I  heard  that  terrify- 
ing'^whirring  noise.  I  hastily  rushed  round  the  aforementioned 
corner  and  stooped  low.     Even  so  I  felt  the  blast  of  the 
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explosion,  though  I  v/asn't  touched.  The  other  sentry  came 
running  up  to  see  if  I'd  been  hit.  I  thought  the  thing,  what- 
ever it  was,  must  have  been  rather  near  me.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  found  a  big  hole  in  the  trench  just  at  the  end  of  my 
beat,  where  I  had  turned  to  come  back, 

I  was  relieved  shortly  after  this  little  excitement,  and  on  my 
return  to  the  dug-out,  I  mentioned  with  an  assumed  air  of 
unconcern  that  I  had  just  escaped  being  blown  to  pieces.  My 
hopes  of  raising  any  interest,  excitement,  horror  or  joy  were 
rudely  dashed  to  the  ground.  The  only  response  came  in  a 
stuffy,  unmterested  voice,  "  Pity  you  weren't,  instead  of 
waking  us  all  up  like  this  !  " 

The  next  day  one  of  our  men  in  the  front  line  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  catch  some  of  our  own  shrapnel  in  the  leg. 
These  little  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
armies.  The  man  who  was  hit  didn't  seem  at  all  upset 
about  it,  and  he  was  carried  past  on  a  stretcher  laughing 
and  waving  his  hand,  talking  cheerfully  of  Blighty.  It  was 
a  great  shock  to  us  to-  learn  some  time  later  that  he  had 
died  of  his  wounds. 

That  afternoon,  while  waiting  to  be  relieved,  we  saw  a  few 
catapult  bombs  come  over.  They  were  short  of  our  trench,  so 
we  could  watch  them  almost  with  equanimity.  They  are  like 
very  fat  sausages — German  sausages  in  fact — in  shape.  They 
fly  high  up  in  the  air,  turning  over  and  over  slowly  as  they 
fall  to  earth,  where  their  arrival  is  recorded  in  the  usual  way. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  one  of  these  sausages  that  had 
attempted  to  make  my  acquaintance  the  night  before,  though 
our  brigade  bombing  officer,  when  he  saw  the  damage 
it  did  to  the  trench,  said  it  must  have  been  a  fair-sized 
minnie. 

The  relief  arrived  before  evening,  and  we  returned  once 
more  to  our  cellar  in  the  village  of  Cambrin  for  another  four 
days  of  work  on  the  trenches,  of  guards  on  the  road  and  of 
comparative  rest  of  mind,  if  not  of  body. 

During  this  time  the  much  talked  of  test  gas  alarm  actually 
came  off.  We  were  all  dragged  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  stand  in  the  trenches  round  the  keep,  puffing  and  blowing 
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through  the  valves  in  our  helmets  for  about  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  we  returned  to  our  cellar  hoping  that  the 
Staff  was  satisfied. 

There  were  a  good  many  rather  gruesome  sights  to  be  seen, 
when  standing  on  guard  over  the  road,  there,  which  was  our 
chief  occupation.  All  the  men  who  had  been  hit  in  that  part 
of  the  line  passed  that  way  to  the  dressing  station,  or  to  the 
cemetery.  One  night  when  I  was  on  guard  at  about  11  p.m., 
two  men  came  by  carrying  a  stretcher  with  a  man  on  it. 
When  I  challenged  them  they  put  the  stretcher  down  and 
came  up  to  me  for  a  talk.  They  seemed  a  bit  shaky  and  I 
asked  if  the  man  was  badly  wounded,  peering  through  the 
dark  at  the  form  on  the  stretcher.  "  Been  dead  six  days," 
they  said.      "  Give  us  a  fag  ;    it's  something  awful." 

On  another  occasion,  about  midday,  a  general  came  up  in  a 
Rolls  Royce,  rather  a  rare  occurrence.  No  vehicles  of  any 
sort  were  allowed  to  pass  my  post,  so  he  got  out  and  walked 
on  into  the  trenches  on  foot.  I  was  looking  at  the  magnificent 
car,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  gas  helmet  satchel  l5^ng  on  the 
front  seat.  I  then  remembered  that  the  general  had  gone 
into  the  trenches  without  a  gas  helmet ;  one  of  the  most 
heinous  offences  a  soldier  can  commit.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  story  in  Punch  of  the  colonel  who  did  the  same  thing. 
He,  it  will  be  remembered,  borrowed  one  from  a  soldier  he 
met,  and  later,  when  in  the  course  of  a  tirade  against  a  sub- 
altern, who  had  no  satchel,  he  had  occasion  to  open  his  own, 
he  found  to  his  horror  that  it  contained  no  helmet,  but  a  pair 
of  dirty  socks.  It  might  not  have  been  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion after  all. 

One  afternoon  I  got  leave  to  go  out  shopping  with  a  friend 
of  mine.  After  maldng  out  a  long  list  of  things  wanted  by 
every  one,  we  walked  back  along  the  Bethune  road  for  some 
distance,  till  we  should  reach  a  shop  or  estaminet,  and  we 
hadn't  far  to  look ;  for  every  house  which  had  not  been 
reduced  to  a  scrap  heap  and  which  was  still  inhabited  had 
been  converted  into  one  or  other  of  these  lucrative  establish- 
ments. As  we  went  along  we  heard  a  few  shrapnel  shells 
bursting  occasionally,  but  they  seemed  some  way  off  and  we 
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didn't  notice  them  much.  Suddenly  something  hit  me 
sharply  on  the  left  cheek,  just  under  the  eye.  I  thought  for 
a  moment  that  some  one  had  thrown  a  stone  at  me,  but  the 
road  in  front  was  quite  deserted.  My  friend  asked  what  had 
happened,  and  vowed,  when  I  told  him,  that  he  had  done 
nothing.  Eventually  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
have  been  a  spent  shrapnel  bullet  thrown  by  one  of  the  shells 
bursting  near.  It  merely  bruised  my  cheek  and  stung  a  bit ; 
it  didn't  even  break  the  skin. 

Just  as  we  got  back  to  our  cellar,  laden  with  butter,  eggs, 
chocolate,  candles,  tinned  salmon,  sardines  and  chutney,  the 
Huns  started  shelling  in  earnest.  They  succeeded  in  blowing 
a  large  j^iece  ofi  the  house  next  door  but  two.  Seeing  that 
the  house  next  door  to  ours  was  a  large  bomb  store  we  did  not 
feel  particularly  safe.     But  all  went  well. 

Apparently  it  had  been  brought  to  somebody's  notice  that 
our  platoon  was  always  in  the  front  line,  as  when  our  com- 
pany returned  to  the  trenches  this  time,  we  were  told  oS  to 
man  a  redoubt  behind  the  support  trenches.  It  was  similar 
in  form  to  Railw^ay  Keep,  though  not  so  large.  Here  is  part 
of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  from  there  : — 

"  A  Redoubt,  Friday,  February  11. 

"  We  are  now  living  in  a  redoubt.  It  is  very  comfort- 
able and  infinitely  preferable  to  the  front  line.  We  all 
have  little  dug-outs,  or  shelters.  I  and  another  man  share 
ours  with  a  store  of  bombs  sufficient  to  demolish  a  good- 
sized  house.  We  have  quite  a  comfortable  bed  of  un- 
filled sandbags  laid  thick  on  the  top  of  boxes  of  bombs. 
The  cooker  has  been  hard  at  it  cooking  bacon,  tea,  etc., 
and  we  hardly  feel  as  if  we  were  in  the  trenches  at 
all. 

"  There  is  quite  a  buzz  of  excitement  in  the  air,  for  some 
one  has  mentioned  the  magic  word  '  Leave.'  We  are  all 
imagining  ourselves  starting  off  home  in  a  few  days'  time. 
Our  castle  in  the  air  adds  a  new  interest  to  life  for  all  its 
want  of  a  stable  foundation.  Most  of  my  time  on  guard 
last  night  was  spent  in  discussing  with  my  fellow  sentry 
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the  manner  of  our  arrival  at  home,  what  time  we  should 
get  there,  whether  we  should  send  word  that  we  were 
coming  or  turn  up  unexpectedly ;  whether  we  should 
wash,  shave  and  clean  our  clothes  before  arrival  or  walk 
in  in  all  our  glory  of  mud  and  dirt.  I  suppose  we  should 
get  to  London  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  I 
don't  Icnow  what  time  the  first  train  home  is.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  clothes  for  me  to  wear — civiUzed  clothes  I 
mean,  or  civihan  rather,  it's  the  same  thing.  Anyway  I 
shall  be  quite  happy  so  long  as  I  have  sheets  and  pyjamas, 
hot  water  in  the  bath  and  porridge  for  breakfast. — Thus 
our  castle  grows.  But  it  is  a  dream  with  the  charm  that 
it  may  come  true  some  day.  Anyway,  two  hours  sentry 
passes  almost  quickly  in  the  dreaming  of  it." 

My  next  letter  seems  to  continue  the  narrative  from  here, 
though  it  was  written  later. 

"  Baeracks,  Tuesday,  February  15. 

"  I'm  av/fuUy  glad  we  weren't  in  the  firing  hne  this  last 
time,  as  the  rain  set  in  soon  after  we  got  into  the  trenches, 
and  very  soon  the  mud  became  the  limit.  In  addition  to 
this  the  front  line  got  the  worst  strafing  that  it's  ever  had, 
when  our  company  has  been  in  occupation.  They  had  a 
prehminary  canter  on  Saturday,  just  to  get  the  range,  I 
suppose.  The  missile  used  was  the  dreaded  minnie. 
During  the  afternoon  two  of  our  platoon  bombers,  who 
had  been  borrowed  for  one  of  the  saps — a  transaction 
which  was  not  appreciated  as  it  might  have  been  by  the 
bombers  in  question — came  back  to  pay  us  a  visit  and 
tell  us  how  things  were  going  in  front.  They  had  un- 
pleasant tales  to  tell  of  candles  being  blown  out  in  the 
deepest  dug-outs  by  the  concussion  of  the  exploding  min- 
nies,  of  communication  trenches  being  blown  in  and  of 
other  similar  excitements,  which  made  us  thank  our  stars 
for  our  position  of  comparative  security,  while  they  were 
anything  but  grateful  to  theirs. 

"  The  worst  was  yet  to  come,  however.     On  Sunday 
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afternoon,  when  we  were  beginning  to  prepare  to  leave 
the  trenches — ^for  we  were  to  be  relieved  that  evening — 
the  Germans  began  in  real  earnest.  They  plastered  the 
front  line  with  minnies  of  prodigious  size,  and  rifle  gren- 
ades of  various  brands,  including  one  which  exploded  two 
or  three  times,  throwing  out  showers  of  Httle  darts.  In 
the  meantime  they  sprinkled  the  communication  trenches 
with  shrapnel,  some  of  which  came  our  way.  The  fun 
began  about  2  p.m.  and  lasted  all  the  afternoon.  Even  to 
us,  five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  show, 
the  explosions  of  the  minnies  were  alarming  enough.  Each 
one  seemed  literally  to  rend  the  heavens.  Several  jagged, 
ugly-looking  fragments  flew  into  our  trench,  sufficient  to 
cause  my  friend  and  myself  to'  leave  our  bomb  store  and 
seek  shelter  in  less  volatile  surroundings 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  two  men  came  back 
through  the  communication  trenches  wearing  gas  helmets. 
They  had  both  been  gassed  slightly  and  were  not  in  a 
position  to  give  us  much  information.  Their  time  was 
too  fuUy  occupied  in  being — well,  what  I  was  on  that 
rough  crossing  to  Ireland  once.  We  were  rather  puzzled 
at  these  men  being  gassed,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  straight 
towards  the  German  trenches.  We  heard  afterwards  that 
the  Germans  had  cunningly  thrown  over  gas  shells  just 
beyond  our  front  line,  so  that  the  gas  was  blown  back  over 
its  unfortunate  defenders.  We  did  pity  them,  and  we 
began  to  feel  a  bit  anxious,  especially  as  we  found  that 
the  communication  trench  up  to  them  had  been  knocked 
flat. 

"  It  was  a  strange  contrast  between  man  and  the  ele- 
ments. Usually  the  elements  do  their  best  to  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were 
quite  unsuccessful.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon, 
blazing  sun,  cloudless  sky  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"  As  the  colonel  said  afterwards,  the  gods  must  have 
been  watching  over  our  company  that  afternoon,  for,  incre- 
dible though  it  may  seem,  those  two  men,  who  were  gassed, 
were  our  only  casualties  that  day.     Men  were  buried  by 
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the  earth,  which  was  being  flung  up  on  every  side  of  them  ; 
at  one  time  so  violent  did  the  bombardment  become  that 
they  feared  an  infantry  attack  and  each  man  armed  him- 
self with  a  couple  of  bombs.  They  all  thought  every 
moment  was  their  last.  But  when  the  storm  abated  to- 
wards evening  they  found  that  they  were  all  intact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  men  gassed  aforementioned. 
When  they  were  relieved  that  night  they  had  to  go  a  long 
way  round  to  get  out,  as  the  proper  communication  trench 
had  at  one  place  disappeared  altogether.  I  see  that  this 
is  actually  mentioned  in  the  paper  ;  '  trench  mortar  and 
artillery  activity  '  they  call  it.  I  wonder  if  you  noticed 
it. 

"  One  incident,  which  occurred  while  we  were  being 
relieved,  rather  amused  me.  The  men  who  were  relieving 
us  rushed  along  the  trench,  each  looking  for  the  best  dug- 
out. We  said  ours  was  most  comfortable,  and  one  of  the 
best  there.  Two  men  accordingly  engaged  it  at  once,  so 
to  speak.  We  were  showing  them  round,  pointing  out  the 
bed  of  sandbags,  the  nails  which  are  always  much  sought 
after  as  clothes  pegs,  and  all  the  other  latest  modern  con- 
veniences, when  one  of  them  asked  suddenly  what  the  big 
pile  of  boxes  was  for.  We  explained  that  these  contained 
500  Mills  bombs,  250  rifle  grenades  and  some  Very  lights. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence  and  then  one  of  them  re- 
marked that  he  had  heard  of  a  very  good  dug-out  a  little 
further  along.  The  other  suggested  that  they  should  go 
and  have  a  look  at  it,  and  without  more  ado  they  picked 
up  their  kit  and  disappeared  down  the  trench. 

"  The  march  back  from  the  trenches  that  night  was 
awfully  tiring.  One  does  have  to  carry  such  a  dickens  of 
a  lot.  I  even  resorted  to  one  of  the  tubes  in  my  pocket 
medicine  chest,  containing  tablets  professing  to  '  Allay 
hunger  and  prolong  the  powers  of  endurance.'  I  gave 
some  to  the  other  fellows  too.  Most  of  them  found  them 
so  nasty  that  they  spat  them  out  almost  at  once.  I  reli- 
giously stuck  to  mine  till  the  end.  Whether  it  prolonged 
my  power  of  endurance  I  don't  know,  but  I  certainly 
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hadn't  got  much  of  it  left  when  we  finally  got  here  about 
9  p.m.  I  was  hovering  between  life  and  death  when  I  saw 
something  which  decided  me  at  once  in  favour  of  the 
former.  In  the  room  allotted  to  our  platoon,  on  the  table, 
was  a  large  parcel  bearing  upon  it  my  name  in  your 
unmistakable  handwriting." 


CHAPTER  XI 

MONTMORENCY  BARRACKS 

"  T"¥  TE  are  quartered  in  French  barracks  this  time 
VV  instead  of  those  dirty  old  schools.  I  don't 
know  that  these  barracks  are  much  improvement.  The 
rooms  are  absolutely  bare,  with  very  dirty-looking  white- 
washed walls.  Our  room  is  particularly  draughty,  as  it 
has  no  door,  and  very  few  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows. 
However,  we  spend  as  Httle  time  in  it  as  possible. 

"  I  am  writing  now  in  the  same  old  cofiee,  omelette  and 
chocolate  house,  where  we  always  spend  most  of  our  time 
when  we  are  here  [at  Bethune].  Madame  and  Ernestine, 
her  daughter,  remember  us  quite  well  and  welcomed  us 
with  open  arms  (metaphorically  speaking). 

"  Last  night  we  went  to  hear  the  R.A.  band  at  the 
theatre.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  bands  in  the 
army.  Certainly  they  played  magnificently.  The  seats 
were  free,  which  was  an  additional  attraction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  feehng  rather  flush  now,  as  we  have 
had  some  of  our  arrears  of  pay,  which  have  accumulated 
during  our  time  in  the  trenches.  We  drew  35  francs  each 
• — a  small  fortune. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  back  again.  We  came  out  the  day — or 
rather  the  night — before  yesterday,  that  was  Sunday, 
February  13.  Before  that  night  we  had  only  one  com- 
plete night,  that  is  without  guards  and  '  standing  to  '  at 
dawn,  etc.,  since  Sunday,  January  9  ;  and  only  eight 
complete  nights  since  Sunday,  December  26.     So  you  can 
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imagine  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  a  week's  rest  before 
us. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  noticed  how  every- 
thing happens  on  a  Sunday  out  here.  We  left  England  on 
a  Sunday  :  we  went  into  the  trenches  for  the  first  time 
on  a  Sunday  :  the  tragic  mine  explosion  and  the  minnie 
strafe  were  both  on  Sundays  :  we  nearly  always  reHeve 
and  are  relieved  on  a  Sunday.  In  fact  I  can't  remember 
ever  having  had  a  Sunday  off,  except  one  during  our 
Christmas  rest. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  going  back  to  barracks  as  it's 
getting  late,  but  I  don't  relish  the  prospect.  I  much  prefer 
sitting  in  this  warm  room  drinking  chocolate  and  writing 
in  the  lamphght,  to  returning  to  that  cold,  gloomy  barrack 
room  with  the  candle  being  blown  about  in  every  direction. 
These  French  barracks  make  Tidworth  barracks  seem 
luxurious  by  contrast,  though  they  were  nothing  to  rave 
about. 

"  Talking  of  Tidworth,  did  I  ever  tell  you  this  story, 
quite  typical  of  the  army  ?  You  remember  when  we  went 
to  Tidworth,  how  filthy  we  found  the  barracks  there, 
crawling  with  every  sort  of  loathsome  insect.  I  think  I 
told  you  how  we  bought  distemper,  enamel,  brushes,  etc., 
out  of  our  own  pockets,  and  spent  about  a  week  making 
the  place  habitable,  disinfecting  the  floors  and  goodness 
knows  what.  Well,  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  were  last 
paid,  we  got  15  francs  and  had  to  sign  for  16.  When  we 
naturally  demurred,  we  were  told  that  one  franc  per  man 
was  deducted  for  damage  done  to  the  barracks  at 
Tidworth  !  " 

This  week  at  Bethune  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  discussion 
on  two  subjects,  both  of  them  of  enthraUing  interest  to  us. 
First,  leave  actually  began.  Six  men  from  the  battalion  went 
on  leave  every  day.  Names  were  taken  in  order  of  seniority, 
and  every  one  was  engaged  in  frantic  calculations  as  to  when 
his  turn  should  come.  Many  cursed  the  day  that  they  en- 
listed, in  the  sense  that  they  wished  it  had  been  a  day  or  two 
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earlier.  A  day  might  well  postpone  their  turn  for  leave  for  a 
month. 

The  other  great  topic  was  one  which  had  been  suddenly- 
brought  to  the  top  by  the  distribution  of  half  a  dozen  com- 
mission papers.  Here  was  a  chance  for  rumour  and  the 
chance  was  not  lost.  Wild  stories  were  circulated  that  the 
authorities  were  calhng  for  officers  for  Derby's  army,  but  none 
were  to  be  had,  and  that  suitable  men  were  to  be  chosen  for 
commissions  from  the  ranks.  Others  declared  that  our  bat- 
talion had  been  selected  to  act  as  an  O.T.C.,  that  it  would 
return  to  the  base  and  send  up  officers  from  there.  Yet 
another  version  was  that  we  were  all  to  return  to  England 
to  act  as  officers,  N.C.O.'s  and  men  to  Derby's  army.  This 
last  version  introduced  the  idea  of  going  home,  and  the 
very  suggestion  set  us  seething  with  excitement.  Every- 
body was  discussing  it,  and  it  quite  altered  our  outlook 
on  Hfe. 

On  our  arrival  at  Bethune  we  found  waiting  for  us  two  of 
the  three  men  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  rifle  grenade  in 
the  Auchy  trenches.  They  still  had  the  bits  in  them,  one  in 
his  arm,  the  other  in  his  head  near  the  right  temple,  but 
seemed  none  the  worse.  We  were  very  interested  to  hear 
from  them  of  their  experiences.  They  told  us  that  at  the 
dressing  station  and  clearing  station  they  had  been  very  well 
treated,  all  the  stretcher  bearers  and  R.A.M.C.  men  were  old 
hands,  who  had  a  taste  of  the  trenches  and  knew  what  it  was 
like.  About  the  convalescent  hospital  they  were  not  so  en- 
thusiastic. The  young  hospital  orderlies  had  never  been  near 
the  trenches  and  their  manners  were  very  brusque  and  unsym- 
pathetic. They  seemed  to  succeed  in  rubbing  every  one  up 
the  wrong  way.  Meals,  too,  were  unsatisfactory ;  on  the 
appearance  of  the  food  there  was  a  rush  and  a  scrimmage, 
while  the  more  diffident  went  without. 

Another  complaint,  which  I  have  also  heard  from  other 
men  who  have  been  wounded,  referred  to  the  blue  uniform 
served  out  to  them.  All  a  wounded  soldier's  clothing  is  taken 
from  him  and  he  is  served  out  with  a  shirt  and  a  blue  uniform. 
That  is  to  say  that  instead  of  the  vest,  shirt,  cardigan,  tunic 
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and  perhaps  leather  jerkin  which  they  had  been  wearing, 
these  men  had  to  be  content  with  a  shirt  and  a  very  loosely 
fitting  blue  coat.  Moreover,  while  the  sleeping-room  was 
being  cleaned  out  in  the  morning,  they  were  turned  out  into 
a  verandah,  open  to  the  air.  In  consequence  they  complained 
a  good  deal  of  the  cold.  Altogether  they  discovered  that  it 
was  not  all  honey  being  wounded,  and  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  back  to  us.  Getting  Blighty  is  of  course  a 
very  different  matter. 

Three  days  after  we  reached  Bethune  I  received  orders  to 
go  on  a  sniping  course.  I  was  not  exactly  pleased  at  this 
unforeseen  interference  in  my  rest,  but  I  found  that  the  course 
did  not  take  me  out  of  Bethune,  and  so  things  might  have 
been  worse. 

Various  details  of  trench  warfare  change  so  constantly  that 
every  opportunity  has  to  be  taken  of  bringing  the  training  of 
the  men  up  to  date  in  these  respects.  That  is  the  object  of 
these  courses,  which  are  carried  out  at  various  temporary 
schools  close  behind  the  line.  The  sniping  course  in  question 
was  a  very  interesting  one  for  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
rifle  shooting,  and  though  the  hours  were  long,  9  a.m.  to  5.30 
p.m.,  the  work  was  usually  sufficiently  interesting  to  make 
up  for  it. 

I,  with  three  others,  chosen  from  the  battalion,  went  do^vn 
every  morning  to  the  200-yard  range  which  had  been  con- 
structed out  of  a  house  and  its  garden.  The  back  room  of 
the  house  in  question — it  was  an  estaminet,  I  think,  still 
driving  a  good  trade — had  four  square  holes  cut  in  the  wall. 
The  firer  lay  on  a  rickety  table  constructed  for  the  purpose 
and  shot  through  one  of  these  holes  at  the  target  against 
the  far  wall  of  the  garden,  which  had  been  converted  into 
rifle  butts.  The  intervening  ground  continued  quite 
unconcernedly  to  produce  its  crop  of  cabbages  in  the  mean- 
while. 

On  this  range  the  mysteries  of  telescopic  sights  were  un- 
folded to  us,  and  wonderful  instruments  they  are.  Most 
people  imagine — at  least  I  did — ^that  the  telescopic  sight 
enormously  magnifies  the  size  of  the  target  and  so  increases 
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the  facility  and  accuracy  of  aiming.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
does  not  magnify  to  a  very  great  extent.  What  it  does  do  is 
to  make  the  target  and  the  sighting  perfectly  clear.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  tried  to  aim  a  rifle  must  have  discovered  that  he 
cannot  keep  the  backsight,  foresight  and  target  all  in  focus 
at  the  same  time.  The  sights  are  always  more  or  less  blurred. 
The  telescopic  sight,  by  a  miraculous  arrangement  of  lenses, 
obviates  this  difficulty,  and  enables  sights  and  target  to  be 
seen  perfectly  clearly,  together  with  certain  other  advantages, 
with  the  result  that  extraordinarily  accurate  shooting  may 
be  obtained.  I  myself  at  200  yards  put  five  shots  into  a 
circle  of  3  inches  diameter,  with  the  assistance  of  this 
instrument ;  whereas  firing  with  ordinary  sights  I  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  "  4- inch  group  "  at  half  that 
range.     But  I  am  digressing. 

The  next  event  of  any  interest  occurred  on  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning — I  don't  know  which. 

We  were  quite  accustomed  to  sleeping  on  the  bare  floor  and 
few  of  us  were  light  sleepers,  but  I  think  we  all  woke  up  that 
night.  I  woke  up  all  of  a  sudden  with  the  sensation  of  having 
been  startled  by  some  loud  noise,  without  knowing  what  it 
was.  Soon,  however,  it  was  repeated — a  swish  followed  by  a 
loud  explosion,  which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  barrack 
square  outside.  "  They're  shelling  us,"  some  one  said.  It 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  limit.  As  if  we  hadn't  had  enough 
of  that  sort  of  thing  during  the  last  month,  without  it  follow- 
ing us  into  our  rest  billets.  It  was  enough  to  annoy  any  one. 
Our  remarks — rather  of  a  more  forcible  nature  than  is  implied 
here — were  cut  short  by  another  swish — bang,  and  then  we 
heard  the  distant  drone  of  a  motor  engine.  They  were  not 
shelling  us  after  all,  it  was  an  air  raid  !  Thereupon  a  great 
fear  came  upon  us,  not  of  the  raiders,  but  lest  the  hated  order 
to  "  stand  to  "  should  come  round.  The  tramping  overhead 
of  many  feet  did  not  reassure  us.  It  was  the  company  in  the 
rooms  above.  They  were  called  up  out  of  their  beds  and 
paraded  with  rifles  and  equipment.  This  prompt  and  bold 
manoeuvre  must  have  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
German  aeroplanes,  as  they  troubled  us  no  more,  and  better 
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still  we  ourselves  liad  no  cause  to  leave  the  warmth  of  our 
blankets ;  the  tramplings  overhead  were  stiU  going  on  when 
I  fell  asleep  again. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  we  saw  a  hole  made  by  one  of 
the  bombs.  It  had  fallen  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  workmen  were  busy  filling  it  in  and  replacing  the  cobbles 
on  top.  This  was  some  distance  from  our  barracks  ;  where 
the  other  bombs  fell  I  never  discovered.  I  don't  think  any 
damage  was  done. 

That  afternoon  we  went  round  as  usual  to  the  omelette 
and  chocolate  house.  Madame  was  full  of  excitement  about 
the  raid.  She  and  her  family  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellar  ; 
they  were  all  terrified.  They  had  not  had  a  raid  for  four 
months.  AH  this  she  told  us,  with  a  lot  more  besides,  which 
her  excitement  and  our  unf  amiliarity  with  the  language  made 
quite  unintelligible. 

Most  of  the  afternoon  we  spent  writing  graphic  accounts 
of  the  great  raid  to  our  respective  families.  I  wrote  a  long 
and  detailed  description  to  mine,  hoping  to  thrill  my  various 
relatives  to  the  core.  But  I  was  very  disappointed  in  them. 
In  answer  to  my  letter,  I  got  one  from  them  full  of  an  event 
of  tremendous  importance,  which  had  happened  the  previous 
night.  The  hooter  had  sounded  and  all  the  lights  had  to  be 
put  out.  There  were  serious  discussions  about  spending  the 
night  in  the  cellar  ;  and  so  forth  for  several  pages.  In  the 
paper  I  discovered  that  a  few  Zeppelins  had  crossed  the  East 
Coast  that  night,  and  had  departed  without  doing  any  damage. 
None  of  them,  I  need  hardly  add,  had  been  within  60  miles 
of  my  home.  My  air  raid  was  completely  ignored  or  for- 
gotten, and  my  letter  was  lost. 

On  the  following  day  the  battalion  retm'ned  to  the  trenches. 
I  myself  stayed  behind  in  Bethune  to  finish  the  course  of 
sniping  which  I  was  going  through.  This,  I  thought,  was 
an  excellent  arrangement,  although  it  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
envy  among  my  less  fortunate  friends.  I  moved  into  some 
other  barracks,  very  like  the  Montmorency  barracks  only 
smaller.  Nothing  much  happened  of  any  interest  as  this 
letter  shows  : — 
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"  Barkacks,  Wednesday,  Februanj  23. 
"  I  haven't  been  able  to  write  for  the  last  day  or  two 
as  the  battalion  left  on  Monday,  leaving  me  behind  to 
finish  my  course,  and  I  had  no  means  of  getting  letters 
censored.  This  course  rather  bored  me,  while  the  batta- 
lion was  here,  as  I  imagined  all  my  friends  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  town  all  the  time  I  was  working.  Now,  how- 
ever, things  are  rather  different.  They  are  in  the  trenches 
and  in  consequence  the  course  has  suddenly  become  very 
interesting,  and  I  am  quite  enjoying  it. 

"  I  think  I  have  already  told  you  the  exciting  news  of 
four  commission  papers  being  given  out  and  of  the  ensuing 
rumours.  There  really  seems  to  be  something  in  it. 
The  story  now  goes,  and  most  people  seem  to  believe  it, 
that  another  battalion  has  been  sent  for  to  take  our  place 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  we  are  to  be  withdrawn  to  the 
base.  There  we  are  to  become  O.T.C.,  from  which  batches 
of  men  will  be  taken  from  time  to  time  for  commissions. 
Every  one  is  bursting  with  excitement,  as,  if  it  is  true  it 
means  that  this  will  be  our  last  spell  of  the  trenches  for 
some  time  anyway.  Part  of  the  battahon  is  in  the  trenches 
now  and  part  in  reserve,  our  company  being  among  the 
latter.  I  am  to  rejoin  them  to-morrow.  We  may  have 
to  relieve  the  companies  in  the  trenches  for  a  bit.  It  all 
depends  on  when  the  relieving  battalion  comes  up.  I 
hope  it  will  put  in  an  appearance  soon  as  we  have  had  snow 
for  two  days  now  and  it's  awfully  cold  ;  not  weather  for 
the  trenches  ! 

"  They've  arranged  a  divisional  Soccer  competition  on 
the  knockout  system.  Our  battalion  played  off  its  first 
round  last  Sunday  against  a  team  of  big  burly  Scotsmen 
and  was  defeated.  During  the  match  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  aeroplanes  flew  over,  heading  for  the  trenches.  A 
bombing  raid  of  some  kind,  perhaps  by  way  of  retaliation 
for  the  German  raid  the  previous  night. 

"  Last  night  I  saw  Charlie  Chaplin  on  the  Cinema  for 
the  first  time.     They  have  English  (or  rather  American) 
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films  every  night  at  the  theatre.  When  that  fails,  there 
is  a  French  Cinema  near  by,  which  I  rather  enjoy  ;  chiefly 
because  there  is  the  additional  excitement  of  translating 
the  letterpress  part  against  time.  I  am  getting  quite 
adept,  I  flatter  myself.  The  hopeless  bewilderment  of 
those  who  can't  read  the  French  at  all  is  very  funny.  They 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  the  plot  and  get  it  all  upside 
down  ;    their  remarks  are  rather  comic  at  times. 

"  I'm  afraid  my  '  news '  is  getting  distinctly  common- 
place. What  shall  I  write  about  when  we  get  back  to  the 
base  ?  What  an  awful  anticlimax.  However,  the  base 
has  its  compensations  no  less  renowned  than  war,  only 
they  probably  won't  interest  you  so  much." 


CHAPTER  XII 

BEUVRY 

ON  Thursday  morning  the  three  other  men  on  the  course, 
an  officer  and  myself  started  ofi  from  Bethune  to  rejoin 
our  battaUon.  It  was  still  snowy  and  very  cold,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  cold  for  long  when  marching  in  full  kit.  We 
were  looking  forward  to  another  dreary  tramp  along  the  old 
La  Bassee  road.  We  admired  the  road  and  Napoleon,  its 
maker,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  we  were  beginning  to  get  a 
Httle  bit  tired  of  it— I  expect  the  reader  is  too. 

That  morning,  however,  we  saw  it  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  Before  we  had. marched  a  mile  we  were  overtaken  by 
an  empty  motor  'bus,  which  we  promptly  hailed  in  the  old 
style.  Into  this  machina  ex  deo  we  climbed  and  bumped  on 
our  way  along  the  cobbles  at  some  considerable  speed. 

Before  I  went  out  to  France  I  had  imagined  that  motor 
'buses  were  as  thick  in  Flanders  as  in  Piccadilly.  Infantry 
were  seldom  called  upon  to  march  ;  they  were  always  whisked 
up  to  the  trenches  and  back  from  them  again  in  motor  'buses. 
Such  was  my  impression  gained  chiefly  from  the  halfpenny 
press.  In  one  respect  it  was  not  altogether  wrong.  At 
Bethime,  near  the  aforementioned  rifle  range,  there  was  a  long 
string  of  motor  'buses,  all  carefully  arranged  in  line,  cleaned 
and  poUshed  every  day,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  hard- worked 
A.S.C.  men  who  Hved  in  them.  But  not  one  of  them  ever 
moved  all  the  time  I  was  at  Bethune,  while  marches  are  not 
exactly  uncommon  in  France. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  'bus  so  far  forgot  its  proper 
duties  as  to  carry  us  up  to  Beuvry.     Needless  to  say  it  was  my 
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first  and  only  'bus  ride  in  France  ;  therein  my  erperience  was 
almost  unique,  for  most  of  my  friends  never  had  one  at  all. 

At  Beuvry,  which  is  a  good-sized  village  on  the  high  road, 
we  extricated  ourselves  and  our  belongings  from  the  'bus  and 
inquired  after  our  respective  companies.  I  found  to  my 
great  delight  that  my  company  was  still  at  Beuvry  in  reserve, 
all  the  other  companies  being  in  the  trenches.  After  a  con- 
siderable search  I  found  the  company,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  it  took  some  finding  ;  I  don't  think  I  have  often 
seen  so  many  human  beings  in  such  a  concentrated  form. 
The  whole  company  was  billeted  in  one  house.  Each  platoon 
had  a  room  ;  ours  was  in  the  attic.  I  chmbed  up  the  half- 
ladder,  half-stair,  and  emerged  through  a  trap-door,  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor  to  find  every  inch  of  floor  space  round  me 
occupied  by  human  flesh.  Talk  about  over-crowding  in  East 
London,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  this. 

My  arrival  was  not  greeted  with  the  spontaneous  cordiality 
that  I  could  have  wished,  for  it  meant  a  necessary  reduction 
in  the  irreducible  minimum  of  space  occupied  by  each  man. 
Most  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  in  bed,  which  rather  surprised 
me  as  it  was  midday.  Then  I  learned  that  they  had  been  up 
in  the  front  Hne  all  the  previous  night  on  mining  fatigue.  It 
appeared  that  being  in  reserve  was  not  all  beer  and  skittles. 
It  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to  other  branches  of  the  army 
of  seizing  upon  the  unfortunate  infantry  to  do  some  particularly 
disagreeable  job  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  themselves.  The 
Royal  Engineers  are  the  worst  offenders,  and  they  were  com- 
ing in  for  a  good  deal  of  abuse  that  morning.  Mining  fatigue 
appeared  in  this  case  to  mean  standing  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine 
and  passing  up  sandbags  from  hand  to  hand.  The  deeper  the 
mine  gets,  the  smaller  it  becomes,  with  the  result  that  men 
working  near  the  bottom  must  do  so  in  a  kneeling  position. 
This  form  of  occupation  appears  by  all  accounts  to  pall  some- 
what after  six  or  eight  hours,  and  one  is  not  comforted,  so  I 
was  told,  by  the  fact  that  heavy  trench  mortars  are  faUing 
near  the  mine  head. 

I  sympathized  with  them  very  much,  and  told  them  how 
very  sorry  I  was  to  miss  it  all,  and  so  on  ;   but  they  got  quite 
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irritable.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  other  people's  discomforts 
are  always  so  diverting ;  and  why  it  is  that  people  suffering 
from  some  form  of  discomfort  are  always  so  evilly  disposed  to 
the  one  man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  it  ?  The 
sense  of  humour  is  certainly  a  strange  thing. 

I  had  only  just  found  myself  a  place  and  slung  my  impedi- 
menta on  one  of  the  many  beams,  when  the  sergeant-major's 
head  appeared  through  the  trap- door  and  called  out  my  name. 
I  went  over  to  the  head,  and  then  an  arm  appeared  as  well, 
holding  out  towards  me  a  large  blue  form.  This  I  found  to  be 
a  form  of  application  for  a  commission,  which  I  was  told  to  fill 
up  and  hand  in  at  once.  This  was  the  second  appearance  of 
commission  papers  in  our  midst,  and  it  served  to  electrify 
the  atmosphere  still  further.  I  was  naturally  very  much 
excited  and  envied,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that,  if  the 
O.T.C.  business  came  off,  these  papers  wouldn't  mean  much. 

That  night  the  Royal  Engineers  left  us  in  peace,  but  they 
made  up  for  it  the  next  day.  We  were  hoping  to  have  the  day 
for  packing  up,  for  they  said  we  were  moving  on  the  morrow. 
Moreover  I  had  just  been  sent  a  small  Primus  stove  from  home 
and  was  longing  to  play  with  it.  But  the  R.E.'s  must  have 
heard  of  this,  for  they  came  down  on  us  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
We  paraded  at  midday  and  marched  up,  on  what  was  to  be 
our  last  visit  to  the  trenches. 

The  country  was  all  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  snow, 
which  gave  everything  quite  a  different  look.  The  Loos 
Pylons  were  very  distinct  away  to  the  right,  as  we  marched 
through  Annequin  past  the  Fosse  and  on  into  Cambrin. 
There  we  inquired  of  the  R.E.'s  what  detestable  job  they  had 
discovered  for  us  to  do.  By  way  of  reply  they  promptly 
loaded  each  of  us  with  an  enormous  chunk  of  timber  shaped  to 
fit  some  portion  of  the  interior  structure  of  a  dug-out,  and 
ushered  us  on  up  a  communication  trench  towards  the  front 
line. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  contriv- 
ing loads,  which  are  just  too  light  to  be  carried  by  two  men, 
but  overpoweringly  heavy  and  awkward  for  one.  These 
timbers  could  be  carried  on  the  shoulder  for  a  few  yards  till 
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your  shoulder  seemed  to  be  breaking.  Then  you  changed  its 
position  and  put  it  under  one  arm.  That  soon  made  your 
arm  ache  till  it  became  unbearable  and  you  had  to  change  it 
to  some  other  position.  In  the  meantime  your  rifle  seized 
every  opportunity  of  shpping  ofE  your  other  shoulder,  or  of 
swinging  round  and  sticking  across  the  trench,  in  either  case 
holding  you  up  together  with  every  one  behind  you.  The  only 
thing  which  prevented  me  from  getting  desperate  was  the 
desperation  of  the  man  in  front  of  me.  He  seemed  to  have 
struck  a  bad  day.  His  log  caught  in  every  obstruction  ;  his 
rifle  slipped  ofl  and  entwined  itself  round  his  legs  with  every 
heave  he  gave  to  the  log.  If  he  took  his  attention  off  the  one 
for  a  moment,  the  other  promptly  tied  itself  into  a  fresh  knot ; 
till  his  exasperation  and  his  language  provided  me  with  an 
entertainment  with  which  few  comedians  could  hope  to  com- 
pete. 

When  we  reached  the  front  Hne  we  were  put  on  to  getting 
earth  out  of  dug-outs  which  the  engineers  were  constructing. 
The  dug-out,  upon  which  I  was  working,  was  in  a  bit  of  trench 
which  had  an  ugly  piece  cut  out  of  the  parados  or  back  wall ; 
obviously  the  work  of  a  shell.  This  was  rather  puzzHng  as 
the  front  wall  was  untouched.  The  explanation  was  that  a 
new  lot  of  artillery  had  just  come  into  action  behind  that  part 
of  the  line  and  were  getting  their  ranges.  The  gaping  hole  in 
the  parados  was  the  result  of  an  effort  of  theirs,  and  had 
occurred  shortly  before  our  arrival.  Shells  continued  to  fall 
just  behind  the  trench  while  we  were  there,  and  we  took  care 
to  find  work  right  at  the  bottom  of  our  dug-outs. 

About  six  o'clock,  as  twilight  was  setting  in  we  started  back. 
We  said  good-bye  to  the  Scotsmen  who  were  occupying  the 
trenches — they  had  just  relieved  our  battalion.  They  were 
jolly  good  sportsmen  and  showed  no  resentment  at  being 
called  up  to  relieve  us,  while  we  went  back  to  the  base.  They 
wished  us  luck  and  hoped  we  would  get  back  to  Blighty  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  They  were  going  over  the  top  that  night  on 
a  bombing  raid. 

Somehow  our  own  excitement  at  the  idea  of  getting  back 
from  the  line,  at  the  prospect  of  commissions  and  perhaps 
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Blighty,  made  us  pity  the  other  fellows  out  there  who  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  look  forward  to.  Before  them  stretched 
a  dreary  vista  of  trenches,  rest,  trenches  again,  rest  again, 
and  so  on,  with  perhaps  a  waterproof  sheet  and  a  little  wooden 
cross  awaiting  them  at  the  end. 

But  on  our  march  back  through  the  moonhght  all  such 
gloomy  thoughts  were  dispelled.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that 
troops  on  the  march  rarely  sing  in  France,  but  this  occasion 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule  with  a  vengeance.  We  all 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse.  All  the  old  long- forgotten  songs 
were  dragged  out.  Their  times  had  suffered  considerably 
from  lapse  of  time  and  memory,  but  no  one  cared  for  that. 
Finally  at  about  eight  o'clock  that  night  we  marched  into 
Beuvry  making  the  empty  streets  ring  with  an  old  Welsh  air 
which  was  repeated  again  and  again.  The  words  as  usual  were 
quite  unprintable,  but  the  words  were  nothing.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  thing.  We  were  leaving  this  desolate  spot  the 
next  morning  ;  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  trenches  and  had 
had  our  last  march  along  the  old  La  Bassee  road. 
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©HAPTER  XIII 
THE   BASE 

"  The  Base  or  Thereabouts, 

"  Monday,  February  28,  1916. 
HIS  is,  as  it  were,  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  it 
ended  as  it  began  through  the  medium  of  cattle 
trucks,  and  of  course  on  a  Sunday. 

"  Yesterday  we  rose  with  the  lark  and  marched  back  to 

B [Bethune]  for  the  last  time.     We  reached  the  station, 

which  we  had  never  seen  before,  about  9.30  a.m.  All  the 
morning  was  spent  loading  up.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  battalion 
constantly  on  the  move  could  accumulate  so  many  stores. 
Wagon  load  after  wagon  load  of  cases  and  bales  rolled  up. 
Each  one  had  to  be  unloaded,  and  the  contents  loaded  up 
again  on  the  train,  I  noticed  another  train  being  unloaded 
at  the  same  time  at  another  siding ;  its  cargo  consisted  of 
large  wooden  cases,  each  labelled  '  Hypo  helmets  for  civilians,' 
It  seems  that  in  future  it  is  not  only  the  soldiers  who  will 
carry  gas  helmets  about  B , 

"  Our  labours  were  finished  about  midday  and  we  proceeded 
to  pile  ourselves  on  board  the  trucks — not  quite  so  squashed 
this  time  as  we  were  before.  About  1  p.m.  we  started  on  our 
journey.  We  hadn't  had  much  time  to  make  arrangements 
for  our  commissariat  before  leaving  our  billets,  and  I  had 
come  off  only  moderately  with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  jam. 
Most  of  this  I  consumed  in  the  train,  preserving  a  crust  of 
bread  for  emergencies. 

"  About  three  hours  later  we  detrained  at  a  town,  whose 
name  you  know  well  [St,  Omer],     We  marched  through  the 
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town,  going  whither  we  knew  not.  We  were  still  pretty 
well  plastered  with  trench  mud,  including  the  colonel  on  his 
horse  in  front.  He  had  been  up  in  the  trenches  the  pre- 
vious evening,  as  usual  seeing  the  last  of  the  battalion  out. 
I'm  afraid  we  rather  shocked  the  highly  polished,  scrupulously 
clean  A.S.C.  men  and  military  police,  whom  we  saw  on  every 
side. 

"  Our  road  soon  led  us  out  of  the  town,  rather  to  our  disgust, 
and  we  found  ourselves  between  the  usual  two  hnes  of  trees, 
which  seemed  to  meet  each  other  on  the  horizon  ahead.  If 
our  army  hfe  is  about  to  undergo  a  change,  the  old  life  had  a 
pretty  good  dying  kick  yesterday  evening.  The  actual  march 
was  only  about  three  hours  in  duration,  from  4.30  to  7.30,  but 
circumstances  combined  to  make  it  almost  overpowering.  First 
of  all,  it  was  gradually  growing  dark  ;  then  there  was  the  un- 
deviating  straightness  of  the  road  ahead,  and  our  utter  ignor- 
ance of  our  destination ;  again  most  of  us  had  had  little  to 
eat  since  our  very  hasty  breakfast  at  dawn  yesterday  morning  ; 
last,  but  by  no  means  least  for  me  at  any  rate,  was  the  Primus 
stove,  which  arrived  two  days  before,  and  which  made  a  for- 
midable addition  to  my  load.  I  found  a  filthy  bit  of  cheese 
in  my  haversack — it  must  have  been  there  for  days.  At 
other  times  the  mere  sight  of  it  would  have  repelled  me,  but  I 
ate  it  with  relish.  I  reserved  my  crust  of  bread  till  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  then  I  ate  half  of  that.  The  meaning  of 
hunger  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  things  that  war  has 
taught  me. 

"  Of  the  beauties  of  the  coimtryside  I  can't  say  that  I  re- 
member much.  We  passed  through  one  smalltown  (Arques). 
We  all  thought  and  hoped  that  we  were  going  to  stop  there, 
but  we  went  right  through  it  and  out  the  other  side.  Its 
main  street  had,  I  noticed,  been  recently  rechristened.  Its 
new  name  was  '  Nurse  Cavell.' 

"  At  last  we  fetched  up  in  this  small  village  (Racquinhem), 
in  which  we  are  billeted.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  my  place  and 
taken  off  my  kit  I  rushed  to  my  haversack  to  get  my  last 
crust  of  bread,  but  it  had  gone.  It  must  have  fallen  out  on 
the  load  and  its  loss  almost  reduced  me  to  tears.    However 
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we  managed  to  make  some  cafe  au  hit  between  us.  After 
we  had  consumed  this  and  drawn  our  blankets,  we  rolled  up 
in  them  and  slept  the  sleep  of  dead  men. 

"  To-day,  rested  and  fed,  we  can  take  stock  of  our  surround- 
ings. There  are  sixty  of  us  billeted  in  a  large  upper  room, 
imfurnished  ;  at  least  you  would  rather  call  it  a  loft  or  gran- 
ary. It  extends  right  over  the  top  storey  of  a  brewery,  and 
being  just  imder  the  tiles,  it  isn't  the  warmest  of  places.  The 
snow  melting  on  the  roof  drips  through  now  and  then,  but 
they  say  it  is  the  best  of  the  billets  hereabouts,  so  we  can't 
complain. 

"  It  seems  that  steps  are  to  be  taken  almost  inmaediately 
towards  making  selections  for  commissions.  The  number  of 
apphcations  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies,  so  to 
speak.  Every  one  is  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety.  I  imagine 
I  am  pretty  safe  as  I  have  got  my  papers  already.  The  general 
opinion  now  is  that  we  shall  not  go  home,  but  will  be  trained 
in  our  new  walk  of  life  out  here  somewhere,  which  is  rather 
disappointing  ;  but  of  course  nothing  is  certain  yet.  Although 
this  commission  business  has  taken  us  away  from  the  trenches 
and  from  the  society  of  brother  Boche,  although  it  offers  a 
chance  of  home,  yet  I  cannot  regard  it  with  feeUngs  quite  un- 
mixed. It  is  a  good  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  ill.  In  other 
words,  it  means  leaving  the  old  battaUon.  During  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years  we  have  got  to  know  each  other  fairly 
well,  and  now  we  shall  be  scattered  far  and  wide.  Last  but 
by  no  means  least  we  shall  have  to  say  good-bye  to  our 
colonel." 

"  Near  the  Base,  Tuesday,  March  7. 

"  As  I  foretold,  things  here  move  very  much  more  quietly 
than  they  did  up  in  the  line.  We  have  scraped  the  black 
enamel  off  our  buttons  and  poUshed  them  up.  Our  boots  are 
shining  with  unaccustomed  brightness.  We  are  strugghng  to 
improve  our  arms  drill,  squad  drill  and  all  the  rest.  We  feel 
that  we  are  shpping  back  into  picture  soldiers,  which  seems 
rather  to  go  against  the  grain  after  the  '  real  thing.' 

"  There  is  still  the  chance  of  going  home  to  keep  us  on  the 
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alert.  Moreover,  lately  this  chance  seems  to  have  been 
developing,  and  several  people  have  stated  '  on  good  author- 
ity '  that  we  shall  go  to  England  in  due  course.  Commission 
papers  are  still  being  given  out ;  it  seems  ..that  more  are 
forthcoming  than  was  at  first  expected. 

"  The  other  day  some  one  unearthed  a  football  and  we 
had  a  scratch  game  in  a  field  up  the  road.  I  found  that 
training  for  war  and  training  for  football  are  two  very  difier- 
ent  things.  The  next  day  I  was  as.  stifi  as  a  poker  and  ached 
in  every  Hmb  ;  yesterday  we  had  another  game  and  the  effects 
to-day  aren't  quite  so  noticeable.  There's  nothing  much  to 
do  in  the  afternoons,  so  these  games  of  soccer  are  likely  to 
become  pretty  frequent.  Yesterday  we  had  quite  a  crowd 
on  the  touch  line — a  most  enthusiastic  crowd  too,  yelling  all 
the  appropriate  remarks  of  approval  or  otherwise, 

"  Another  of  my  amusements  is  the  Primus  stove.  We 
bring  it  into  action  at  every  meal.  We  fry  our  bacon  at  break- 
fast together  with  an  egg  or  two  if  we've  got  any.  At  lunch 
we  make  cafe  au  lait  and  we  generally  manage  some  eggs  for 
supper.  A  friend  of  mine  is  at  this  moment  embarking  on  a 
reckless  attempt  to  make  toffee  out  of  butter,  sugar  and  con- 
densed milk.  Perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  letter  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  you  whether  it  is  burnt  or  not. 

"  Home-made  toffee  always  recalls  to  my  mind  a  vision  of 
slabs  of  hard  black  stuff  tasting  of  cinders,  which  chngs  lov- 
ingly to  a  china  plate.  For  a  long  time  it  defies  all  attempts 
to  remove  it  from  its  foundation  ;  finally  an  extra  sharp  blow 
from  a  hammer  will  send  it  flying  to  all  parts  of  the  room, 
whence  it  is  retrieved  bit  by  bit,  as  often  as  not  still  united  to 
fragments  of  china  plate. 

"  Eggs  and  butter  are  much  sought  after  here,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  are  very  difficult  to  get,  which  is  not  surprising 
considering  the  size  of  this  village  and  the  number  of  men  in  it. 
Our  expeditions  in  search  of  these  two  commodities  have  led 
us  far  afield.  The  other  day  we  walked  to  a  large  farm  some 
distance  from  here.  On  the  way  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
snowstorm,  and  we  felt  rather  doubtful  of  our  reception, 
dripping  wet  and  covered  with  snow  as  we  were.     The  woman 
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who  answered  the  door  uttered  an  exclamation  at  the  sight  of 
us,  and  at  once  ushered  us  into  the  kitchen.  The  family 
seemed  to  be  a  large  one  and  the  kitchen  was  fairly  crowded, 
chiefly  with  children.  They  insisted  on  our  taking  all  their 
chairs  and  sitting  round  the  stove,  ignoring  our  protests.  Hot 
coffee  was  at  once  produced,  and  our  efforts  to  pay  for  it 
laughed  to  scorn.  We  did  our  best  to  make  polite  conversa- 
tion, at  which  they  seemed  much  deHghted.  The  war,  the 
weather  and  the  children  of  the  family,  who  seemed  to  be 
very  numerous,  were  all  discussed  in  turn.  Finally  we  bought 
from  them  all  the  eggs  and  butter  we  wanted,  and  left  promis- 
ing to  come  again.  A  few  days  later  we  kept  our  promise,  as 
there  is  nothing  much  to  do  here,  and  improved  our  acquain- 
tance with  the  children.  One  of  them,  a  little  girl  of  five  or 
six,  ended  by  climbing  on  to  my  knee  and  dictating  to  me  the 
names  of  the  voluminous  household,  while  I  wrote  them  down 
on  a  bit  of  paper.  It  proved  a  very  difhcult  exercise  in  French 
dictation  for  me.  However,  she  seemed  highly  pleased  with 
the  result. 

"  We  couldn't  help  wondering  at  the  extraordinary  hos- 
pitaHty  of  these  good  people.  Supposing  England  was  over- 
run with  French  troops,  would  they  meet  with  the  same 
welcome  ?     I  hope  they  would,  but  I  wonder . 

"  You  see  what  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  our  Hves  and 
consequently  in  my  letters  ;  the  former  to  our  dehght,  the 
latter  to  your  disgust,  no  doubt.  I'm  afraid  any  expressions 
of  regret  on  my  part  will  be  too  obviously  insincere,  so  I  will 
cut  them  out. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  have  hopes  of  seeing  you  again  before 
so  very  long.  '  Put  not  your  trust  in  rumours  '  is,  of  course, 
a  lesson  we  have  learned  only  too  well,  but  there  really  does 
seem  to  be  some  foundation  for  this  one. 

"  P.S.  The  toffee  isn't  burnt  yet  and  the  man  who  is 
making  it  is  most  indignant  at  my  remarks,  declaring  em- 
phatically that  his  toffee  never  burns.  Nevertheless  I  am  still 
sceptical." 


CHAPTER  XIV 
ORDERED  HOME 

THERE  will  be  no  more  quotations  from  any  letters  of 
mine  in  ttis  book — ^tbe  reader,  if  he  has  got  so  far, 
breathes  a  sigh  of  relief — ^for  the  simple  reason  that  my  next 
and  last  communication  to  my  family  was  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram,  handed  in  at  Victoria  station — ^but  everything  in 
due  course. 

We  had  been  at  Racquinhem  a  fortnight  before  any  de- 
finite orders  arrived.  Our  time  was  spent  in  drilUng,  plapng 
football,  and  sitting  in  the  estaminets.  I  paid  one  visit  to 
St.  Omer,  on  some  sort  of  fatigue.  It  is  a  town  of  moderate 
size,  bigger  than  Bethune,  but  not  nearly  so  attractive  to  my 
mind.  Military  poHce  abound,  and  they  always  give  you  an 
uncomfortable  feehng,  however  clear  your  conscience. 

I  also  paid  two  visits  to  Arques,  a  little  town  much  nearer 
Racquinhem.  Its  chief  attraction,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  a  tea  shop,  where  most  excellent  teas  could  be  had,  includ- 
ing boiled  eggs,  hot  rolls,  honey  and  httle  cakes,  quite  in  the 
English  style.  It  was  on  my  return  from  the  second  visit  that 
I  heard  the  momentous  news.  The  first  batch  of  men  was  to 
leave  for  England  the  next  morning,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
batch  !  Rumour  had  for  once  proved  no  false  prophet.  That 
evening  I  spent  in.  an  estaminet  celebrating  the  occasion  with 
my  friends,  so  far  as  the  weakness  of  the  beer  and  the  early 
closing  hour  would  permit.  We  aU  vowed  we  should  meet 
again,  at  all  events  after  the  war.  We  went  to  bed  to  dream 
of  home,  of  baths  and  sheets  and  theatres. 
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Next  morning  was  a  morning  of  good-byes.  Saying  good- 
bye is  never  a  cheerful  proceeding  imder  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances.  The  circumstances  on  this  occasion  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  auspicious,  but  the  contrast  seemed 
all  the  greater  in  consequence.  We  were  saying  good-bye  to 
men  whom  we  had  come  to  know  inside  out ;  more  than  that, 
we  were  saying  good-bye  to  a  Ufe  :  a  Hfe,  it  is  true,  of  squalor 
and  dirt,  a  Ufe  of  terror  and  hardship,  a  life  which  we  hated, 
yet — shall  I  say  it  ?  Not  one  of  us  would  have  admitted  it — 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Then  as  we,  the  chosen  few,  stood  on  parade  ready  loaded 
up  to  march  off,  the  colonel  came  up  on  his  horse  to  say  his 
good-bye.  His  voice  was  very  low  ;  it  was  at  times  difficult 
to  catch  his  words.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  men,  he  said, 
and  it  was  very  hard  to  say  good-bye.  He  hoped  we  should 
work  hard  as  officers  and  be  a  credit  to  our  old  battalion. 
Then  in  the  same  low  voice — ^I  don't  think  he  could  trust  him- 
self to  shout — he  gave  the  orders  "  Slope  arms — ^Form  fours — 
Right — Quick  march."  As  we  looked  back  we  saw  him  sit- 
ting on  his  horse  looking  after  us  as  we  marched  ofi  along  the. 
road. 

This  was  the  worst  good-bye  of  all,  and  it  made  all  our' 
excitement  at  going  home  seem  very  small  and  petty. 
He  had  always  said  that  he  had  men  good  enough  for 
commissions,  and  he  had  ;for  a  long  time  done  all  he  could 
to  get  commissions  for  them.  But  he  loved  his  men  ;  he  had 
proved  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  He  knew  a  great  many  of  them 
by  name.  On  his  way  loimd  the  trenches  he  would  always 
stop  and  talk.  At  all  hours  of  the  night  he  would  be  up  in 
the  front  line  to  see  how  things  were  going.  A  colonel  is 
always  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  fierce  martinet,  a  man  at 
whose  approach  every  one  trembles.  Our  colonel  was  just 
the  opposite.  He  never  fumed  and  stormed  and  swore  in 
the  approved  style.  It  was  only  those  responsible  for  adding 
unnecessarily  to  the  hardships  of  his  men  who  incurred  his 
anger.  Such  episodes  as  the  billeting  of  men  in  pigsties,  and 
the  lack  of  boot  supply,  are  instances  that  rise  to  my  mind. 
His  punishments  were  Hght,  but  somehow  the  offender  never 
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wanted  to  commit  that  offence  again.  "  Too  easy  going  " 
some  may  think,  but  then  they  do  not  know  the  colonel.  His 
word  was  law.  We  obeyed  him  not  because  we  had  to,  but 
because  we  wanted  to,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  spirit  by  which 
England  is  defeating  Germany.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
will  quote  here  one  more  letter,  but  this  time  the  letter  is  not 
my  own.  It  was  written  by  another  old  member  of  the  bat- 
talion to  our  regimental  magazine,  and  he  writes  more 
eloquently  than  I  am  able  of  what  we  all  felt  towards 
our  colonel, 

"  Dear  Sir, — 

"  We  are  back  again  in  BKghty,  but,  with  all  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  of  going  home,  we  have  one  tremendous 
regret — we  have  lost  our  colonel — ^the  best  and  most  won- 
derful colonel  a  regiment  ever  possessed. 

"  We  remember  how  he  strolled  along  ahead  of  us,  a 
grave  and  rather  lonely  figure,  in  the  Epsom  route  march 
days.  Then  came  trench  digging.  Who  can  forget  that 
tramp  back  from  Woldingham  through  the  rain  and  over 
the  flooded  roads  ?  How  we  marvelled  and  how  every 
grumble  was  stifled  by  seeing  him  ahead  of  us  as  usual, 
sharing  every  discomfort,  unruffled  and  untiring. 

"  We  learned  to  love  and  admire  him  then,  and  every  day 
since  has  added  to  our  esteem  and  affection,  until,  with  a 
real  wrench,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  road  to  St.  Omer 
and  Home. 

"  The  English  temperament  is  very  queer  and  diffident, 
but  it  was  more  emotion  than  difl&dence  that  prevented 
us  from  giving  vent  in  conventional  cheering  to  the  appre- 
ciation and  devotion  with  which  he  has  inspired  us  in  our 
army  lives. 

"  We  would  have  gone  anywhere  and  done  anything  for 
him.  If  the  dear  old  colonel  had  been  killed  while  leading 
us  '  over  the  top  '  there  is  not  a  man  but  would  have  given 
his  Ufe  to  exact  heavy,  terribly  heavy  reckoning  from  the 
enemy.  The  blow  would  have  stunned  us  for  a  moment, 
but  then — ^Heaven  help  the  Hujis  ! 
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"  He  was  and  is  our  ideal — a  great  gentleman  and  a 
great  officer.  Wise,  tactful,  kind — keen,  strong  and  clever, 
a  man  of  men  and  a  born  leader.  We  shall  always  remem- 
ber and  revere  him ;  his  mannerisms,  the  hands  clasped 
behind  the  back,  and  the  biting  of  the  lip  ;  his  splendid, 
imperturbable  horsemanship.  We  shall  remember  that 
far-away  look  in  the  eyes — which  could  change  suddenly 
to  a  keen,  searching  glance  that  missed  nothing,  and  the 
merry  smile  which  Ht  his  face  when  he  was  amused. 

"  Although  miUtary  etiquette  may  forbid  us  to  give 
material  expression  to  our  feelings,  at  any  rate,  with  your 
permission,  Sir,  we  may  voice  our  sentiments  through  the 
medium  of  our  paper — The  Gasper. 

'  "  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  many,  nay  all  of 
us  here  in  training,  when  I  say  that  we  shall  be  finer  gentle- 
men and  more  efficient  officers  for  having  had  such  a 
colonel  as  ours. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
"  A  Cadet." 

Thus  we  left  the  battalion.  We  marched  three  miles  to 
Arques,  where  we  found  special  carriages  reserved  for  us — 
carriages,  not  trucks.  We  had  left  the  battalion  indeed,  but 
we  found  some  consolation  in  the  considerable  improvement 
of  our  immediate  circumstances.  We  longed  to  get  the  jour- 
ney over  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  train  being  French  could 
not  understand  our  anxiety,  and  refused  to  depart  from  its 
accustomed  crawl.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  reached  Bou- 
logne, and  we  rushed  down  to  the  quay  lest  we  should  miss 
the  leave  boat.  We  were  in  time  all  right,  but  the  fotes  were 
against  us,  as,  a  minute  before  om*  arrival,  the  harbour  was 
closed.  The  delay  was  tantahzing.  We  spent  the  night  in  a 
neighbouring  camp,  and  came  down  to  the  quay  again  early 
the  next  morning.  This  time  the  way  was  clear  and,  after 
what  seemed  a  lot  of  unnecessary  waiting,  the  boat  slowly 
moved  out  of  the  harbour. 
The  crossing  was  much  as  other  crossings,  except  that  it 
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was  comparatively  calm,  and  tliat  we  all  wore  life-belts.  I 
was  told  afterwards  that  just  outside  Boulogne  harbour  could 
be  seen  the  masts  of  some  ship  which  had  been  sunk  there  just 
previously.  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  as  when  crossing  the 
Channel  I  prefer  to  sit  still  and  read  a  book,  to  rushing  about 
and  taking  a  lot  of  quite  unnecessary  exercise. 

In  due  course  we  landed  at  Folkestone  and  got  into  an 
EngUsh  train.  We  were  half  home  again  already.  All  the 
old  things,  the  advertisements,  the  porters,  the  platforms, 
seemed  like  old  friends.  It  was  perfectly  natural  to  see 
Beecham's  PiUs  or  Pear's  Soap,  I  suppose,  but  somehow  we 
noticed  them  coming  back  where  we  had  never  noticed  them 
going  out.  The  journey  to  London  was  soon  over.  That 
train  was  English  and  knew  what  it  was  meant  for.  My 
recollections  of  our  arrival  in  London  are  somewhat  confused. 
There  was  too  much,  to  be  able  to  grasp  it  all  at  once.  I 
remember  having  an  excellent  tea  on  the  platform  for  nothing, 
being  asked  by  men  in  grey  uniforms  where  I  wanted  to  go, 
seeing  the  crush  of  'buses  and  taxis  in  the  yard  outside,  etc. 

Last  of  all,  I  remember,  some  one  struck  up  "  I  want  to  go 
'ome,"  and  soon  we  were  aU  singing  it.  The  people  smiled  at 
us,  old  soldiers  were  frankly  amused,  but  we  kept  on. 

"  I  want  to  go  over  the  sea 
Where  the  Alleyman  can't  catch  me." 

Rather  inappropriate,  I  thought.  We  were  over  the  sea,  and 
out  of  the  Alleyman 's  reach  anyhow,  thank  goodness. 

"  Oh  my,  I  don't  want  to  die," 

That  was  all  right,  we  certainly  didn't  just  at  that  moment. 
Then  with  the  knowledge  that  our  wish  was  already  half  ful- 
filled, not  so  much  in  supplication  as  in  triumph,  we  roared  : — ■ 

"  I  want  to  go  'ome." 

THE   END 


Harrison  &  Sons,  45  Pall  MaU.  S.W.  1 
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